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PREFACE. 



Thb Lsctusbs which are here nnexpecteclly thrown into a 
TOlame, originated in a desire of my own people to be Informed 
by a responsible person of the resi^lts of the Mission to the Sand- 
wich Islands. The confidence of Christians in those results 
seemed to have been so shaken by the various and contradictory 
statements of visiters to that group, that some effort was thought 
advisable to restore it. As I had been four years a membe3k>of 
that Mission, its friends naturally looked to me for information 
on which they could rely. In compliance with their request I 
wrote and delivered what is herein given to the Christian public. 

The Lectures were first written and delivered in March, Aprfl, 
and May, 1852. They have been re-written and once more deliv- 
ered in 1853. Free reference has been made in both instances to 
all the histories of the Islands published there and in the Atlan jic 
States. 

Having visited every Missionary Station at the Islands, and 
mingled freely with the people during more than four years, * 
learning many of the facts here recorded from the lips of young 
and old, the writer confidently gives his testimony as correct. 
The reader must judge for himself between the statements of 
such a witness and those of an opposite character made by visit- 
ers, whose transient and hotel residence of a few weeks or months 
at a corrupt sea-port, afforded them but few facilities for un- 
biassed observation, information and reflection. 



"Entered iiccofdlfle^e the A«t of Cfcngress In the year XP5\ Dy 
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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS ; 



ZHBXB POLinpAL AMD SKLIOIOU8 COHDITIOH BBTOKX "i 
IMTBODUOTION OF CHKISTXASIXT. 



The early history of the Pacific Islands will 
always be involved in obscurity. With no 
written language, the early inhabitants of those 
groups handed down no records of their times, 
except the songs of their bards. They built no 
pyramids. They left no hieroglyphics. In chants 
only one generation caught the story of the past 
from the lips of another, and so transmitted the 
great facts of their chiefs and tribes from age 
to age. 

But those facts were mingled with fables. 
Tradition was colored by superstition. The 
natural tendency in human ^nature to exag- 
geration there ran wild, and created every great 
chief into a prodigy, and every strange event 
into a wonder. The savage chanter added his 
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tiou of a continent, while canoe loads of Island- 
ers have been picked up hundreds of miles iiom 
land; who would doubtless have found a home 
on some unknown Islands towards which they 
were drifting. These two facts are sufficient to 
account for the settlement of Asiatics on the Isl- 
ands of the Pacific^ and for the eventual scatter* 
ing of their descendents over widely separated 
groups. 

' Thus undoubtedly originated the inhabitants 
of the Sandwkh Islands^ Their first settlement 
is very remote. Their genealogy, preserved by 
oral tradition, reaches back seventy seven kings. 
But tradition reaches not their origin. As far 
however as it reaches, it proves them to be the 
same people the first discoverer found them to 
be in 1778. From the earliest traditionary period 
^ ) they had been a savage and a heathen race. 

And yet many traditions and practices among 
them indicate that prior to the period included 
in their songs their more remote ancestors were 
not idolaters. Indeed some have seen in such 
traditions and customs evidence to trace the 
Islanders to a Jewish origin. The resemblance 
js remarkable. 

Circumcision performed by a priest was a com- 
mon practice. Their fast fruits they ofiered to 
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the gods. The touch of a corpse made a person 
unclean till purified by religious cremonies. 
Females were subject to the same laws of separ- 
ation arid purification as amolig the Jews, under 
penalty of death. 

There were also cities of refuge for manslayers, 
regulated by laws similar to those of the Jews. 
They had a tradition that the first man was 
made from the dust of the earth. 

The name of Noah frequently occurs in thwr 
traditions in connection with a floating ark o£ a 
cubical structure, and a flood that nearly covered 
the peak of their highest mountain. 

Traditions were also common among them of 
one that answers the description and history 
of Joseph — another of one who, like Jonah, was 
cast out by a fish upon the shore — another still 
of one who, like Joshua, made the sun stand 
still in the heavens. 

The structure of the two languages is also 
similar — the causative form of the Hawaiian 
verb being precisely the same as the Hiphil of 
the Hebrew. 

Remarkable as are these agreements the dis- 
agreements are also so numerous (scarcely two 
words in the two languages resembling each 
other) that the connection of the two races, if 
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real; lies so far back in the antiquities of Asia 
as never to be traced. Their scriptural traditions 
are only those common to most Asiatic nations, 
while their Hebrew customs may have easily 
originated in ancient times in the conformity of 
the practices of one nation to those of another, 
like that of Italy to Greece. 

The question, however, of the origin of the 
Hawaiian race is one of comparatively little im- 
portance. Our interest in them is in their social 
political and religious condition as men. What 
^were they when first discovered ? and what are 
they now after thirty three years labor to elevate 
them to the character and privileges of civilized 
and Christian nations ? What progress has been 
made during one generation, in the great work 
of national reform? 

Properly to appreciate that progress, we must 
contrast the present with the past. We must 
learn the condition and character of the people 
when ignorant of the foreign influences that 
have wrought such changes on their shores. To 
dp this we must visit the Islands with the early 
voyagers, and behold the inhabitants as they 
were under the absolute control of chiefs and 
priests. We must reverse the wheels by whose 
revolutions they have advanced, and from their 
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Starting point thirty years ago look abroad on a 
land of unrestrained and universal sensuality 
cruelty and blood. We must send home every 
missionary, demolish every churchy break up 
every Christian family, hush every song of praise, 
and silence every voice of prayer. We must 
disband every school, burn every book, deprive 
the language of its very letters, and the govern- 
irient of its constitution and laws. Then, oa 
theses ruins, we must rebuild the rude temples 
of the ancient gods, and reinstate the hideous 
images of ancient worship. We must re-estab- 
lish at their shrines the ghostly terrors of the 
ancient faith. We must restore to their altars 
the terrible priesthood. We must again fill the 
air of the sunny shore, or the tangled wild^ood 
of the mountain, with the shriek of the human 
victim. Jealousy and violence must again rule 
in every dwelling. Every chief must once more 
embody lust, envy, rapacity and tyranny. We 
must take down the spear and the war club, long 
since hnng up in peace, and again send the 
startling war whoop from valley to valley, and 
from shore to shore. 

This done, what have we done ? We have re- 
versed the day at its dawn and restored the dark- 
ness of the ancient night. We have checked 
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civilization in its beginnings, and sent back a 
whole people to nakedness and erime. We hs^ve 
arrested useful enterprise,, as it was awakening 
them to activity, and doomed a naturally indo- 
lent people to the poverty and degradation of 
their fathers. We have buried a knowledge that 
had begun to start thought into life, and again 
paralized in hopeless imbecility the energies 
of a. nation just growing into strength. We have 
destroyed a, freedom that had thrown off the 
burden of ages, and once more crushed a people 
beneath a heel of iron. We have abolished a 
religion that had began to redeem a nation from 
sensuality and servility, and again bound the 
Island world with the triple chain of idolatry, 
tyranny, and lust. We have, in short, put out 
the lights kindled on those peaks of the ocean, 
and left the dwellers in the vales and on the 
shore in the darkness deep settled, on the graves 
of past generations ! 

What desolation we have made ! What a 
contrast. such a. picture, (which is but the repro- 
duction of the old) presents to what is now 
visible on those shores ! 

And yet in full view of the great change, men 
have been found to say that the gospel has failed 
at the Sandwich Islands, that the change pro- 
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duced has been for the worse and not for the 
bettor. 

If so, Christianity will prove a failure all oyer 
the world. For if the tribes of that group were 
better in character and condition under the 
idolatry and tyranny of aicient times than now 
under Christianity and constitutional liberty, the 
gospel has done them an injury, and will do a 
like injury to every other heathen people. Then 
the world has already seen its golden age, and 
paganism is the highest perfection, and the hap- 
piest attainment of the human family. 

If the results of thirty three years of mission- 
ary labor among that people, labor performed by 
men and women of unimpeachable moral charac- 
ter, men and women of cultivated minds, refined 
sensibilities, and devoted piety ; preachers, trans- 
lators, teachers, and assistants of evident and 
oft complimented industry and integrity, labors 
attended with great political, social and religious 
changes, such as are recorded and commended 
by every historian of the nation ; results which, 
though far from being perfect, yet challenge the 
candid investigation of the world; if these 
labors and results, often hindered and embarras- 
sed and sometimes almost defeated by the plots, 
the falsehoods, and notorious vices of English, 
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French and American residents (among whom 
there have always been some honorable excep- 
tions) yet commanding the admiration and sur- 
prise of every honest traveller and writer ] if 
these labors and results are a failure, and the 
people are worse, or no better, than before, the 
confidence of the church and the world may 
reasonably be shaken in all missionary effort. 
If Christianity thus faithfully preached and ex- 
emplified, rearing everywhere school houses and 
churches, giving to a nation a written language, 
and securing to the people a constitutional gov- 
ernment, everywhere attended by remarkable 
tokens of the Divine blessing, and to this day 
calling together weekly for instruction a large 
proportion of the people; if Christianity, thus 
ej^isting and operating, yet presents to the world 
the unnatural and solitary spectacle of a nation 
injured rather than benefitted by her influence, 
the church may well turn away in despair from 
heathen lands. We have the remarkable phe- 
nomenon of the risen sun prolonging and deep- 
ening the darkness of the night ! 

But who believes this? It is contrary to reason. 
It is opposed to the uniform hist<Nry of missions. 
It contradicts facts, as related ^d accredited in 
every reliable history of the mation and the 
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mission now under review. It falsifies'the tes- 
timony of all dwellers and travellers at the 
Islands who have had sufficient opportunity to 
acquire information, and enough love of truth 
and honesty to give their knowledge and confess 
their convictions to the world. 

Let us therefdre first learn the character and 
condition of the Islanders before the introduction ^ 
of Christianity, then trace the beginnings and >t< 
growth of that great reform that followed, so 
HhsXfinaUy we may intelligently contrast the past 
with the present^ and learn what progress, if any, 
has been made. 

1st. What was their political condition ? 

They were chiefs and slaves. Between these 
there was a wide and impassible distance. The 
chieiB were the irresponsible lords of the person 
and the property of the people. They owned | 
everything. They took the life and liberty of \j 
their subjects at pleasure. At their own o^ion 
they exacted tribute, demanded labor, and de- 
clared war. Not a common man owned a foot 
of the soil. Not one could "claim for his own 
the food he cultivated, the garment he wore, or 
the house lie reared. All that grew upon the 
land, all that swam in the sea, all that was made 
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or reared by the hand of man, could be seized 
and appropriated by the reigning chiefs. From 
their opinion no man dared to differ. None could 
oppose their plans and live. They were feared 
while living. They were worshipped when dead. 
Blood decided rank in every case. Not one 
common man, in all their revolutions, was ever 
known to rise to dignity and power. 

Their system of government was feudal in its 
character. Power was delegated to inferiors, by 
whom it was again divided, so that under one 
despot numerous petty tyrants imposed succes- 
sive burdens on their serfs. Taxation • thus 
became enormous. Exactions were frequent and 
crushing. He was the favorite landlord under 
the chief who wrung most for him from the 
people. The journey of a chief and his train 
through his province was like the march of 
locusts ; he and his hundreds of attendants re- 
ceiving as tribute the most valuable gifts the 
poor*and crouching people had to bestow. 

No system of government could have been 
more oppressive. Common laborers did not re- 
ceive more than one third of the avails of their 
labor. Even that third was insecure. Their 
accumulations only tempted the cupidity of their 
masters. There was no other law than that 
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established by custom, which any chief could 
break. There was no court of justice or appeal, 
but the chiefs or their tools, who were often the 
offending party. Consequently every tenant was 
only a tenanf at will, subject at any time to the 
loss of his land and his personal effects. At the 
will of the chief the pepple could be called out 
to labor at any work, and for any number of days, 
without compensation. In some places a tax of 
one half was demanded on all that was sold to 
foreign vessels. 

All these burdens were for the king alone. 
Below him the subordinate chiefs and head 
men exacted their taxes, with more extortion and 
cruelty the lower they descended in the scale 
of rank and power. Consequently the spirit of 
the most enterprising was soon broken. To 
escape the envy and rapacity of their superiors 
they must be poor. 

But the arbitrary nature of the government 
was more terribly felt in the many restrictions ^^^ 
of the tabuj* that were thrown around the king '^ ^ 
and high chiefs to make their power dreadful. 
These were so numerous that death might be 
said to hover over their heads, and the execu- 

* Pronoonced tab-boo. 
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tioners of death to wait perpetually at their feet, 
to do their bidding. Did a common man stand 
or walk between him and the sun, it was death. 
If he did not prostrate himself when the bathing 
water, or the apparel of the chief was carried 
past, it was death. If, without permission, he 
crossed the threshhold. or lay down upon the 
mat, or put on the girdle, or entered the enclosure 
of a chief, his life was the forfeit. If he stood 
when the name of the chief was mentioned in 
song, or walked in the shade of the royal house, 
with paint, or water, or a wreath on his head, or 
a native mantle on his body, he was doomed to 
die. The only security for a common man was 
to avoid the presence of the king. One who 
has been called the ^' Hawaiian Caligula'' for 
his cruelty, wheti he saw a leg more handsomely 
tattoed than his own, ordered it to be cut off; or 
a face, or a head of hair more beautiful, ordered 
the possessor to be beheaded ! 

But the worst t3n^nny arose from the coalition 
of the chiefs and the priests. As in all other 
pagan lands &ere was the combined despotism 
of church and State. The chiefs made constant 
use of the priesthood to keep the people in sub- 
jection and awe. The king was absolute at the 
altar as well as on the throne. Temples, idols, 
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altars, priests, sorcerers, were all his instruments 
of power. With this terrible power how easily 
could he overawe an ignorant people, and 
secretly or openly destroy his foes ! 

Such was the government under which the 
Islanders formerly lived and died. Despotism 
was absolute. Slavery was complete. The only 
protectipn to property and person from each other 
was in the law of retcdiationy which was universal. 
But against the cupidity and violence of their 
chiefs there was no protection whatever. The 
only modification of the complete tyranny of their 
rulers was in some customs that were considered 
sacred with regard to the tenure of land; and in 
the counsels of a class of men miich venerated, 
whose duty it was to repeat for their instruction 
the proverbs of their ancestors. These checks, 
however, were of little avail to restrain the 
rapacity of a savage king, especially when a 
fearful priesthood were the apologists and in- 
struments of his cruelty. 

II. This leads to the second subject of inquiry, 
What was the religious condition of the Islandexs 
before the introduction of Christianity ? 

The very dght of their disgusting idols, ^ome 
of which have been preserved, tells their deep 
moral degradation. Idolatry never took a more 
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revolting form. Its uselessnobs finally became 
so evident, and its cruelty so intolerable, that an 
indignant king broke its yoke from the necks of 
his people. Once in the history of the world a 
nation has cast off an old religion and waited for 
another. But that change made them no better. 
It wouM eventually have made them worse. It 
was only a change from idolatry to atheism. 
But atheism is a system of unbounded license. 
It fears not God. It regards not man. It is worse 
than idolatiy, inasmuch aa it throws no restraint 
over human passions. While therefore the Isl- 
anders were in a more favorable position tor the 
embrace of Christianity, they were also in a 
position of greater exposure to the rage of 
passions than before. Morally they were no 
better for the removal of the ancient religion. 
Indeed into such extravagance would their un- 
wonted liberties have plunged them, that had 
no better faith reached them as it did, they would 
have fled back to the old one they had abandon- 
ed, or a worse one, as a refuge from their ex- 
cesses. 

It would be difficult, however, to conceive of 
a worse one. It possessed every element of op- 
pression and pollution. 

There were six deities to whom they gave 
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names. After these an indefinite number filled 
the conception of the gross idolater. Those 
deities were the embodiment of the worst pas- 
sions of the human heart The priests, therefore, 
ministered to those passions by instituting rites, 
and establishing a worship most agreeable to the 
monstrous deity. 

It is here worthy of remark, that even the 
degraded worshippers of these gods denied that 
they worshipped the rude images by which those 
gods were represented. After the establishment 
of Romanism at the Islands the people explained 
their ancient worship by a reference to the 
pictures and images in the Romish chapels. 
And the resemblance is so clear and impressive 
between their use of their old idols and the 
Romanist's use of images and pictures that it 
has always been instanced by native preachers 
as the most powerful of all arguments against the 
religion of Rome ! 

Bi^t whatever may have been the use of idols 
in their worship, the religious system with which 
they were connected was most oppressive and 
degrading. The priests, like the chiefs were of 
several grades. They were all objects of super- 
stitious dread. They were numerous and power- 
ful. Like the chiefs they were ambitious of ease 
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and wealth. They were equally a burden to 
the people. Through the force of superstition 
their power was often great over the chiefs, and 
their exactions suitable to the rank of their 
victim. Their persons were inviolate. Their 
property was sacred. Whatever animals bore 
the priest's mark could roam at pleasure over 
the plantations of the poor. Whatever belonging 
to another they wished to appropriate to their 
own use, they put upon it the seal of the invio- 
lable tabu, and it was their's. And to inspire 
the people with the dread of their displeasure, 
they impressed upon them the terrible belief 
that they could pray them to death. So fearful a 
hold had this belief on the common mind that 
the obnoxious person almost invariably died. 
The imagination and superstitious fears of the 
miserable man so haunted and pursued him as 
ere long to hurl him from some precipice, or 
cause him to waste away and die. Thus person- 
aUy the priests were cruel and oppressive. 

They were equally so as the tools of the chiefs. 
They were especially so as the ministers of their 
religion. At their pleasure the chiefs could order 
the priests to build a temple to a god. Whether 
near or remote, cultivating food, fishing, or build- 
ing a house, the people must instantly obey that 
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sammons. Stooes most be gathered from shore 
and plain. Timbers must be brought from the 
distant mountain. Large offerings must be 
brought from their scanty stores. Then when 
the fruits and the animals were there, what must 
complete the offering, and dedicate the temple ? 
The shrieks and blood of some of its builders ! 

If a chief was successful in battle he must 
render a worthy thank-offering to his god. What 
were the victims the ready priests laid upon the 
altar ? Some of the very warriors by whom the 
victory was achieved ! 

Human sacrifices were both frequent and 
numerous. A proclamation of war doomed some 
unsuspecting men to the altar of the war god. 
The death of a chief was followed by the same 
dreadful sacrifice. And the same bloody rites 
attended the beginning and the close of almost 
every occasion of importance. 

But the system of tabu if not so revolting a 
feature of their religion as human sacrifice, 
was more constantly and more universally 
oppressive. Ordinarily the victims of sacrifice 
were those who had become offensive to the 
chiefs or the priests. But the restrictions of 
tabu fell upon all. Even the chiefs were not 
exempt. No more effectual instrument of spirit- 
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nal tyranny could possibly have been devised. 
Its demands were sacred and inflexible, and 
often of the most humiliating and distressing 
character. 

Tabus were ordinary and special. They re- 
lated chiefly to food, to employment, and to 
family intercourse. They were of longer or 
ghorter duration, from a day to days, and weeks, 
and months, according to the dictatation of the 
priests. Thirty or forty days was a common 
period at the commencement of the present 
century. 

During the period of the ordinary, or common 
tabu, it was only required that men should sus- 
pend their ordinary employments and attend to 
certain religious services, morning and evening, 
at the temple. 

But during the special, or the strict tabu, every 
place seemed deserted. Houses were shut up. 
Dogs were muzzled. Fowls were covered. 
Silence reigned over the village, the district, or 
the Island. Not a fire, or light, was kindled. 
Not a canoe moved along the shore. The priests 
only could go abroad. Even they and the chiefs, 
being forbidden to handle any thing during this 
period, had to be fed by attendant slaves. 

If these restrictions were broken, death was 
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the penalty. To be seen in a canoe was death. 
To make a loud noise was death. To be found 
with one's wife was death. Even the very ani- 
mals that made a noise were offered in sacrifice ! 

Probably this terrible tabu occurred but sel- 
dom, but when it was proclaimed it was the 
announcement of the reign of a gloom like that 
of midnight and the grave. 

But there were forms of tabu that constantly 
oppressed them. It was a perpetual tabu that a 
man and a woman should not eat together. A <^ 
man therefore in building his house was com- 
pelled to build /our houses, two to eat in, one. to 
sleep in, and one in which to beat out native 
cloth from the bark of a tree. Separately he had 
to bake and pound food for himself, and for his 
wife, and then, under penalty of death, to eatx 
alone. 

Again, the tabu imposed a grievance on him 
in connection with his idol. Of whatever a man 
made his idol, that was thenceforth to him and 
his family a forbidden article. If of a tree he 
made his god, if of a plant, if of a fowl, if of a 
beast, a stone, or a fish, then that kind of tree, 
or plant, or fowl, or beast, or fish, or stone, was 
thenceforth sacred. He and his family might not, 
under the awful penalties of the law of tabti, eat 
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of the fruit of that tree, or bake or eat that plant, 
fowl, or fish, or animal, or dare to sit upon a 
stone ! 

What endless perplexity! What absolute 
slavery ! And yet bound to both by the only 
system of religion inherited from their fathers, 
fiut what could a religion that so burdened this 
life, promise for another ? Who could trust it 
for the future? Without love to €rod or to men, 
it was absolutely without Hght and without hope. 
It inspired fear only. It pointed only to a doubt- 
ful future, and over a frightful and a painful 
death led only to darkness and to storms. Its 
only humane feature was the place of r^ge 
where if he could first reach it, every criminal 
was safe from justice, and every flying warrior, 
or defenceless inhabitant might take refuge from 
the foe. Save this, all was cruelty and death. 
It had no remedy for sin. It could not lead a 
soul to Heaven. It became more and more 
corrupt, till it became intolerable, and the pres- 
ence and influence of foreigners gradually re- 
laxed its severity. 

Such according to the most accredited his- 
tories was the political and religious condition 
of the Islanders till after the beginning of the 
present century. Could it have have been worse? 
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Did the world ever present a darker picture ? 
Was there ever a land on the face of the earth 
where the gospel of the Son of God was more 
needed? Could Ethiopia even stretch out her 
hands and make a more touching appeal to the 
sympathies and philanthropy of Christians than 
those same lovely Isles of the ocean 1 

But the dark picture is not yet complete. It 
must receive a darker shade by a sketch of the 
depravity and misery of the people, produced 
by such combined oppression. 

Then I will gladly tracp the movements of that 
Hand that has since mingled lights with the 
shades, and presented on the same shores a 
brighter scene for the admiration of angels and 
men. 
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LECTURE n. 



THB CHABACTEB AKD SOCIAL COKDrtlON OJ" THB IBLAKBBBS 
BBFOBB THB IMTBODCCTIOK OF CHBISTIAITITT. 



Much has been w^it|^n, of late years, of the 
innocency, simplicity, and happiness of men in 
a state of nature. Romance has lent all its 
charms to scenes in the Island world. Such 
writers as Melville, by such narratives as Typee 
and Omoo, have made civilized life seem dull, 
and almost made the Christian reader sigh for 
the ease, the luxuries and the liberties of barbar- 
ous tribes. Such grace and beauty have been 
thrown over shameless nakedness, such a high 
degree of happiness has been imputed to the 
laugh and sports of men and women living 
together like the brutes, such nobility and dignity 
have been ascribed to lazy and sensual chiefs, 
such contentment attached to a stupid submis- 
sion to tyranny, and a heedless indifference to 
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the wants of to-morrow, that it has almost seem- 
ed wrong to send to them teachers and preachers 
to disturb their dreams and break the charm ! 
The pleasing picture has almost presented to 
the eye of the moralist the same beautj that 
greets the eye of the naturalist. 

But the picture drawn by such men is as false 
as it is fair. It is a pleasing fancy, but a fancy 
only. The loveliness so abundant in nature is 
not seen in man. Under the clear sky, in the 
mild air, among the foliage of perpetual summer, 
through rich vales ever* vocal with songs of 
spring, along the peaceful shore, where the 
gentle ripple scarcely breaks upon the beach, or 
where the combing surf or plunging water-fall 
girts the land with rainbows, it is easy and 
delightful to imagine the dwelling place of an 
innocent and a gladsome people. Readily might 
a fanciful mind make so fair a land a home of 
joy, construing the nakedness of the people into 
simplicity, and-^ their amusements, or their 
thoughtlessness, into happiness. Boys and girls 
sporting in the surf, children and adults mount- 
ing the bold bluff and leaping or diving into the 
sea, common people and chiefs sliding down 
hill on a board, lads and maidens with wreaths 
and garlands of vines and flowers from the 
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mountains, groups of men and women shouting 
and dancing on the shore, circles here and there 
boxing, wrestling, rolling stones, and gaming ; 
such might seem at times to be the lives of 
the simple people. " Happy race," exclaims the 
observer, " with few wants and no cares ! Leave 
them to nature and to nature's laws." 

But wait a moment and the scene will change. 
Once within the circle, the sight is revolting. 
Those joys were as ephemeral as the breath 
with which they shouted their glee. Loud wails 
soon followed peals oi laughter, as the bloody 
messenger of human sacrifice scattered them to 
the caves and the mountains, or the terrible tabu 
of the priest hung over their sports and their 
labors the interdict of death. True, the heedless 
people were thoughtless of the morrow. True, 
they were careless of results. They lived by 
the day, and by the hour, seldom anxious for 
what the future would reveal. There was, too, 
a power of endurance in their physical and 
moral constitution that rendered them insensible 
in a degree to pain and remorse. But this only 
proved their degradation. It proved them to be 
incapable of other happiness than physical, the 
animal gratification of the moment bounding 
the wOTld in which they lived. Even those 
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gratifications were transient, being liable to a 
audden and fearful ^close. A dreadful system 
of oppression could at any moment deprive them 
of their food, shut them up in silence, chase 
them for their lives to the tangled forest, or 
stretch them, if caught, on the ahar of sacrifice. 
A casual observer might have heard their laugh, 
and witnessed their childish manners and sports, 
and pronounced them a cheerful and contented 
people. But a more thorough knowledge of 
their character and their habits would have un- 
deceived him. A close isspection of their social 
and domestic life would have dissipated all his 
fine theories of aboriginal innocence and hap- 
piness. He would have found such hearts and 
such homes to be abodes of wretchedness, whose 
misery was relieved only by the pleasures of 
sensual indulgence. 

What then ar© the facts, as they are reccMrded 
by historians, and to which there are now living 
witnesaes, both native and foreigiL 

1. As a people they were wonderfully deceptive. 
They were skilled in all the arts of duplicity. 
There was no mask of hypocrisy they could not 
put on. They were trained to it from early 
childhood. Proficiency in the practice was an 
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enviable acquisition. It was an art that was 
taught, skill in which was a virtue. It had its 
origin in the very system of oppression under 
which they lived. Never safe from the cupidity 
of their superiors, and always chafed under the 
restrictions of tabu, they ^sought every possible 
way of deceiving both the chiefs and the priests. 
Nor were their rulers and spiritual guides behind 
them in making false pretenses to entrap their 
less sagacious subjects. All had as many faces 
to show, and as many stories to tell, as their 
interest for the time being demanded. 

In the days of infidel supremacy in France, 
the doctrine of savage innocence was naturally 
a popular one. Yet the following is the testi- 
mony of the navigator La Perouse, a disciple of 
Rousseau ; '^ The most daring rascals of Europe 
are less hypocritical than these natives. All 
their caresses are false. Their physiognomy 
does not express a single sentiment of truth. 
The object most to be suspected is he who has 
just received a present, or who appears to be 
most in earnest in rendering a thousand little 
services." 

2. Like most of the Pol3mesian races the 
Hawaiians were remarkably prone to steal. 
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This would naturally follow from their habit 
of falsehood, connected with the cupidity of the 
chiefs, the poverty of the people, and the indo- 
lence of both. Among the common people, 
however, there was some check upon this vice, 
in the law of retaliation, by which a man could 
repair to the house or the cave of the thief, and 
without resistance from neighbors take what he 
pleased to repair his loss. But upon the chiefs 
there was no such restraint. They were the 
irresponsible plunderers of all. Many of them 
kept servants whose sole employment was ^ 
stealing for their masters. These servants, prac- ^ ^ 
ticing their vice as a professional art, acquired 
great skill. They were the best servants who 
stole most and were the least discovered. 

It was this piopensity to steal which made the 
early navigation to the Islands so dangerous; 
the iron of the ship and the clothes of the 
mariners being particularly tempting to the native 
eye. This will account for nearly all the treach- 
ery, massacres, and breaking up of ships, on the 
savage shores of the Pacific. 

This vice also led to most of the murders 
which from ancient times had been fearfully 
common. The robbers of those days were singu- 
larly skillful in suddenly breaking the bones of 
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It was universal among the people. It was 
the exciting charm of all their games. It gave 
zest to all their sports. It reached every article 
of property. It stripped the loser of his only 
garment. It took the last food from his family. 
It staked the crop growing in his ground. It took 
away his implements. It deprived him of his 
house. It gave away his wife and children. 
• It put another in possession of his lands. It 
sold his own liberty. It even engaged his bones 
after death for arrow heads and fish hooks ! 

Foreigners early introduced cards among them, 
which greatly inflamed the passion. Card play- 
ing soon absorbed every other. On the matted 
floor of the hut, on the rocky bottom of the cave, 
on the sunny sand-beach, in the canoe of the 
flsherraan, by the stream in the valley, on 
the mountain slope of the planter, every where 
groups of men and women were gathered around 
these fascinating cards, to waste their time and 
impoverish their homesi The poverty, reckless- 
ness, crime, and misery attending a vice so 
latal to industry and integrity can easily be 
imagined. It is but another lesson commerce 
has extensively taught the inhabitants of the 
Pacific. 
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5. The Islanders were notorious for their 
cruelty. 

There were, indeed, instances of hnmanity, 
but so rare as to make their usual barbarism the 
more monstrous. Sometimes the deformed were 
pitied; but usually they were the laughing-stock 
of both children and adults. Sometimes the 
blind found a guide «nd a friend, but usually 
they were the sport of men and boys<. Rarely 
the aged were cared for; but almost invariably 
they were left to want, and to perish by violence 
or neglect. There was no sacred Ganges, to 
bear away and swallow up the helpless and 
infirm ; but many a beetling crag, many a deep 
abyss, many a dismal hole in the earth, many a 
breaking wave on the bold and rock -bound shore, 
heard the last faint shriek of the sick and aged, 
hurled from there to die ! 

If a man had been unfortunate, he was gener- 
ally regarded as abandoned by the gods, and so 
given over to the ridicule and rapacity of others. 
Was he, for instance, dispossessed of his lands, 
his own friends and neighbors would at once rob 
him of all the chief did not take. Did his house 
burn down, the misibrtune was the signal to all 
living in his vicinity to strip him of whatever 
was not burnt. 
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The sick at first found sympathy and kindness, 
and there were instances of tender care and 
treatment to the last : but those long sick became 
a burden, and were frequently borne to the 
bushes, or were shut up in scone old unoccupied 
house, to languish and die alone. For days and 
nights together the miserable invalid has been 
known to call in vain, even within sight and 
hearing of his own relatives for a drink of water; 
approached only by the dogs that waited for the 
carcass! 

Occasionally the insaae were treated with 
respect and care, while usually they were stoned 
to death. Along many a beach, over many a 
plain, into the thicket of many a mountain 
stream, boys and men pursued and destroyed 
them as they would the wild beast of the forest ! 

In war they knew no mercy. Barbarity then 
did its utmost— captives being usually killed 
in the most aggravating manner. 

Even their sports indicated their recklessness 
of life. Not uncommonly at their boxing matches, 
which occurred frequently, and were numerous- 
ly attended, maqy were killed on the spot 
Forty are said to. have fallen on one such occa- 
sion, amid the yells, the wild dances, and the 
frantic gesticulationa of the savage crowd. 
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The same want of feeling was also exhibited, 
in their modes of punishment. No warning was 
given. In the stillness of the night the execu* 
tioners went abroad on their dreaded \|rork. 
The next morning brought to light the deed oi 
darkness — a husband or a son beheaded on the 
floor of the hut, or mangled and stretched on 
the altar -of the temple. 

6. The Islanders were grossly sensual and 
immoral. 

As they had no wants but those of the body, 
they knew -no pleasures but wanton indulgence. 
In these they reveled day and night Except in 
times of tabu their capacity and opportunities 
alone limited their excesses. In their feasts 
they left no remnant In their bacchanalian 
revels they drank the last drop. In their licen- 
tious indulgence there were no bounds they did 
not pass. There were no practices in Sodom 
that did not there pollute man and provoke Crod. 
There were no restraining customs that did 
not yield at times to unbridled lust Even con- 
sanguinity, in its nearest relationship, opposed 
no barrier. Polygamy was common. There was 
no binding marriage ceremony. The parties 
were united and separated at will. Th^ <>ob- 
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nections thus formed were often of the most 
revolting character. Fathers married their daugh- 
ters, mothers their sons, and brothers their sisters. 
Mor#over the interchange of husbands and wives 
was an act of common friendship between 
family and family. Indeed common hospitality 
provided forbidden pleasures for every guest. 
Even the laws of generosity and courtesy made 
it mean and reproachful to be virtuous. In short, 
the restraints and limitations acknowledged and 
cherished in Christian lands, were there alto- 
gether unknown. The- very opposite of all chaste 
and modest feelings controlled the public senti- 
ment, and gave character to public and private 
life. No such sentiment as virtue was ever 
taught a child. And in all the land there was 
not a father or mother, husband or wife, brother 
or sister, or one grown adult, who did not teach 
pollution to the rising generation ! 

THEIR CONDITION. 

With such a character, what must have been 
the social condition of the people ! 

Society was one surging sea of deep and 
pestilential corruption. There were no homes 
then on those lovely Isles. There were abodes, 
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but they were habitations of imparity and craelty. 
There were friendships; but the feelings on 
which they were founded were as inconstant 
as the impulses of children. There were in- 
stances of strong conjugal affection. But in all 
ordinary cases there was an entire absence of 
domestic love. jVlan exercised a petty tyranny 
over his wife^asTJontemptible as it was severe. 
From birtn, no female child was allowed food 
that had touched her father's dish. The best 
food was invariably given to tha male child, and 
the poorest to the female. Moreover, to her many 
of the best meats and fruits were entirely and 
forever forbidden. Whatever was most savory, 
most pleasing to the sight or taste, was appropri- 
ated by the man and denied to the woman. 

Filthy as the men were, they heaped upon 
woman the insulting sentiment that she was too 
vile to cook their food. The female chiefs 
keenly felt this indignation, though common 
women lost all sensibility to their servile lot. 
In their own persons, however, and in their 
families, the lowest women exhibited the dread- 
ful results of their degradation. Their lot was 
that of all heathen females, the victims of 
sensuality when young and fair, but of neglect 
and wrong when faded and useless. 
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In the absence of pure domestic attachments, 
quarrels were frequent. Children were neglected. 
Indeed, children were often considered a burden. 
Contrary to nature, wives often rendered them- 
selves childless. More frequently they gave 
away children as soon as they were bom. If no 
one would take the child for the trouble of rear- 
ing it, the unnatural mother would often strangle 
it, or bury it alive ! It was estimated by foreign- 
ers who first resided among the people, that two 
thirds of the infants bom, died thus by the hands 
of their parents. This was undoubtedly a large 
estimate, but it proved the fearful extent to 
which the crime was practiced. Sometimes 
fathers were known to unite with mothers in 
trampling on the grave of their yet breathing 
infants ! that grave often dug in the floor of their 
own wretched hut ! I have seen one mother, now 
aa exemplary member of the church, who, with 
tears of mingled grief and joy, told me that 
before the introduction of Christianity she de- 
stroyed six children, but since then had saved 
and reared three ! 

With such examples before them, what con- 
duct might we reasonably expect from surviving 
children toward their parents? Could there 
possibly spring up strong filial love ? Is it won- 
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derful that there is not a word in their language 
corresponding with oar word gratitude? For 
there was no family goyemment. Children were 
held to their parents simply by the law of fear 
and dependence. They grew up amid faimlj 
jars. They liyed between a caress and a blow. 
They often went hungry, while their food was 
given to a fattening dog. They sometimes 
witnessed the destruction of a brother or sister 
by an enraged father when quarreling with the 
modier. They sometimes saw that father leare 
his father or mother to peri^ alone, or hurl them 
in their old age from some steep place to instant 
death ! Nursed in such a school will not these 
children do the same when their old and helpless 
parents became a burden to them? Behold! 
where their*father bore Ms father they bear Atm, 
and where their mother dragged her mother, they 
drag hevj and into«a like living grave, w down 
the same bold precipice, hurl the shrinking and 
shrieking form ! What a scene ! And yet there 
is not a mountain nor a shore in all that group 
but has witnessed the same from generation to 
generation. 

Such were the Sandwich Islanders when 
foreigners first began to reside among them. 
The influence of those foreigners was soon felt. 
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Their pfesence had undoubtedly exerted some 
restraint. over the cruelties of the natives before 
the arrival of the American Missionaries in 1820. 
From navigators and traders they had heard 
something of civilized nations. From them 
they had obtained some clothing. By them a 
few were taught some use of tools. The sup- 
plies demanded by ships had somewhat stimula^ 
ted the people to industry. But the character; 
and habits of the people had remained essentially 
the same from the time of the discovery. 
Cannibalism had loi^g before ended its horrid 
banquet, first on the field of battle, and then in 
the strong holds of the mountains whither it 
took its last refuge. But the great Kamehameha 
had died without a knowledge of the true Grod, 
long after foreigners had taught Him and his 
chiefs the use of guns, swords, epaulettes, and 
rum. He had died in all the darkness of his 
fatheis, in vain asking the foreigners around him 
for the light which he had heard had dawned 
from the lands of the East on the Islands of the 
South. His son Liholiho had done more. While 
yet that light was approaching for which his 
father sighed in vain, he had broken the spell 
of the long midnight by the abolition of the 
ancient tabu. But not yet had the morning 
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dawned. The power of the chiefs was still 
terrible. The degradation of the people was yet 
complete. They were yet as poor. They were 
even more drunken. Without the old restraint 
of tabuj they were becoming more and more 
wild in their sensual excesses; while to the 
crimes and woes of their forefathers were super- 
added the deadly evils introduced by dissolute 
foreigners during more than forty years. 

Not yet was the dark picture relieved by many 
lines of light. Were they possessed of an easy 
and jovial nature ? those smiles were on lying 
lips, whose face, if sometimes amiable, always 
disguised a treacherous heart. Were they hos- 
pitable to friends and friendly strangers ? it was 
but a trait common to all savages, who at the 
same time drink the blood of their enemies from 
the skull they have scalped. Only just enough 
of manhood appeared to display its wreck, and 
magnify its ruins. 

Where now appear the innocence and hap- 
piness of savage life? where the poetry and 
romance that have lent enchantment to distant 
Isles ? Alas ! they are only in the balmy air, 
the summer sky, the perpetual green, the peren- 
nial fruits, and unfailing beauties and sublimities 
of nature. They are not in man. He seems 
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only the more vile for the loveliness that sur- 
rounds him. 

In conclusion, how vast seems the work of 
elevating such a people ! What a distance up 
to manhood. Have the Islanders in one genera- 
tion travelled it ? No. It is only claimed that 
they are on the way. 

In view of what that people were thirty years 
ago, I only ask a reasonable charity to judge haw 
rapidly and haw far they have advanced. 
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LECTURE in. 



nrntOBUonoir amb baklt labobs of ths amsmioam 

KISSIOMABISS AT THK BANDWIOB I8LA1TD8. 



History is a record of the providence of God. 
It is, therefore, the duty of every historian to 
acknowledge Grod in history, and trace the work- 
ings of His mighty hand wherever visible. 
Especially should he do this in those events 
that characterize an age, or revolutionize a 
people. Such events mark a change in the tide 
of human things, and should be traced to that 
superintending Power that made, upholds, and 
governs all. Then history will truly elucidate 
the principles of the Divine government, and 
teach important lessons to mankind. 

To that Power can be most distinctly traced 
every event connected with the establishment 
of the American Mission at the Sandwich 
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Islands. No events ever more clearly indicated 
the design of God. None ever more fully pre- 
pared " the way of the Lord." 

These events were three- fold. Two of them 
transpired at the Islands^ and one on the shores 
of New England. 

The firstj in the order of time, was the svhjuga- 
tien of the different Islands of the group by the 
great Kamehameha^ and their consolodation by him 
into one kingdom. This occurred at the com- 
mencement qf the present century. It put an 
end to the constant wars of the chiefs, and 
established a reign of peace so favorable to 
the introduction and success of the gospel. It 
occurred, too, so long before the arrival of the 
missionaries that the same wise and mighty king 
had time to subdue the rebellions that usually 
succeed a conquest, and quiet the title to the 
throne in the person of his son. 

The second event was the landing and educa- 
tion of certain natives of the Islands in the United 
States J the conversion of some of them ^ Christian- 
ity, and the death of one of them in the triumphs 
of faith. These facts created such au interest 
among the churches as led to the establishment 
of the mission to their shores. 

The third event was the remarkttble abolition of 
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the ancient form of idolatry by Liholiho, the son 
and successor to thj^>Cj)uiqjieror. The nation 
thus left without a religion, were ready either to 
fall back upon the old, or embrace any other 
that might offer. Literally, the Isles were wait- 
ing for Grod's law. 

But they did not wait long. While this last 
event was transpiring, the first missionary com- 
pany were preparing to embark for the Islands 
from TfNi^ Uw8en7"€«a&*cliwiiL, They numbered 
in all seventeen — consisting of two ordained 
preachers, a mechanic, a catechist, and a printer, 
(who were also teachers) a farmer, and a physi- 
cian. These, with their wives, and three natives 
who had been educated at Cornwall, completed 
the company. Previous to their embarkation, 
they were organized into a church, and commis- 
sioned on the high errand of converting a nation 
to Christ. On the day appointed, they left their 
homes, their friends, and their country, as they 
supposed, forever; not knowing what awaited 
them on the barbarous shores. On the vessePs 
Jeck they knelt with weeping friends, and after 
a parting hymn bade all the world they loved 
" farewell." They looked for no other meeting, 
till far above the peaks of the distant Isles, they 
should meet to part no more ! That 23rd day 
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of October A. D. 1819, will ever be memorable 
in the annals of^T^^mi^iifimti. ^^/t^^^^^^ 

At that period the undertaking was a vast one. 
It involved a degree of moral courage and a self 
denial, of which we have now no conception. 
It was to them a returnless voyage. It severed 
earthly ties for life. It involved the loss of all 
that was valuable in a land of light, liberty, and 
happiness. As they supposed, Kamehameha 
yet lived, and idolatry ^ti 11 "prevaHlKi ifs they 
supposed, the old tabu and the offering of human 
sacrifice yet filled the land with cruelty and 
blood. They knew not that they would be per- 
mitted to land; or, if permitted, that they would 
be safe from the lusts, the cupidity, and the 
violence of a sensual and treacherous people. 

But Grod, in whom they trusted, had gone 
before them. Before the breath of His Spirit 
the idols had fallen. By His hand the door had 
been opened at which stood a whole people 
waiting for the teachers of the better faith. 

ARRIVAL OF MISSIONARIES. 

While there waiting, the teachers came. On 
the 30th oi March 1820 the snow covered peaks 
of Hawaii, slowly rising from the bosom of the 
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sea, gladdened their hearts. On their voyage 
thither one incident occurred that illnstrated the 
single purpose of usefulness that animated the 
whole company. In those days the temperance 
reform had not commenced. Every family had 
their side-board, and a social glass with a friend 
was a matter of every day's cjvility and hos- 
pitality. The custom was sanctioned by the 
highest respectability and piety. But the mis- 
sionary company on the Thaddeus, though 
generously provided with intoxicating beverages, 
which were then a part of every family's stores, 
and of every voyager's outfit, bethought them 
whither they were going. The necessity of 
entire abstinence among a barbarous people, if 
they would preach temperance successfully, 
forced itself clearly on their convictions. Duty 
seemed plain to them and they hesitated not a 
moment between custom and conviction. In 
violation of universal practice, contrary to the 
example of their fathers, far in advance of the 
times in which they lived, they resolved unani' 
momlifj to abstain henceforth from the use (tf oM 
intoxicating drinks ! There on the wide ocean, 
with God alone as witness, they planned for the 
good of the people to whom they were going. 
Considering the times, the place, and the motives 
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by which they were influenced, the event was . 
as remarkable as subsequent results proved it 
to be useful. From the resolution then taken 
the mission have never departed. It was an 
instance of self-denying devotion on the part of 
the pioneers, that discovered in them the spirit 
of the early Apostles, forcibly proving that other 
and higher motives than ease or luxury had 
induced them to leave home, kindred, and native 
land. 

But their devotion to their* work was soon 
rewarded. On the very day of arrival off the 
shores of Hawaii intelligence reached them of the 
most astonishing and cheering character. The 
warrior Icing was dead. The ancient tabus were 
aholished. Idolatry was no more ! Tears, such 
as Ihiey had never shed before, fell upon the 
vessels deck, as they learned that God had thus 
gone before them, and done in a day the work 
of years. They had expected like the mission- 
aries of the Society Islands, to struggle long 
with the abominations of a surrounding idolatry. 
They had hoped for toleration only, while for 
twenty years they should grapple, in the name 
of God, with the mysteries, the cruelties, and 
the obscenities of the heathen, worship. But lo ! 
without their aid, even before they had embark- 
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ed on the ocean that washed the benighted shore^ 
God had, by His power over a dissolute Monarch, 
demolished the ancient temples, and overthrown 
tlieir Gods ! Even while the bearers of glad 
tidings were gliding quietly towards them over 
the Pacific, the last battle had been fought that 
dealt its death blow to the expiring faith. 

The new builders found the old iwstitutions of 
cruelty in ruins. On these they were to build 
the better and more enduring temples of truth, 
purity and love. Let us now learn how they 
laid one stone on another as the walls went up. 

The first step taken by the missionaries was 
to ohtam the consent of the king and chiefs to 
reside among them, frankly telling them the 
object of their coming. 

The chiefs received them kindly, but declined 
giving them an immediate answer. They re- 
mained in council several days. This period of 
anxious suspense the missionaries devoted 
mostly to prayer. 

FIRST OPPOSITION. 

For some time the balance trembled in the 
doubtful preponderance of one scale over the 
other. The few foreignera there present cast 
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the weight of their influence against the petition. 
John Young alone^ father of the present Premier, 
an Englishman who had married a chief woman, 
and had attained to great influence, spoke urgent- 
ly in favor of the petition, and turned the scale. 
The designs of wicked men were thus defeated, 
and the first victory obtained over the vile men 
from Christian lands who there reveled in unre- 
strained excess. Thus in the incipiency of the 
mission commenced that opposition which has 
continued with greater or less virulence to the 
present time. It was an opposition of lust and 
of avarice that met the mission at the threshhold 
of the nation, and vainly endeavored to shut 
them out. It has been the same opposition, that, 
under various pretences, has ever since ccntested 
their progress. 

After two weeks detention on board of their 
Brig, the Missionaries were permitted to land 
and reside one year. 

They had all brought wives, and the wisdom 
of the policy which thus established Christian 
families on those shores was evinced by a fact 
which soon came to their knowledge. It was 
suggested by the evil advisers of the chiefs that 
the Missionaries had come to make war upon 
them, and drive them from their lands. To this 
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the sagacity of the chiefs made the following 
unanswerable reply ; " If they had come to fight 
they would not have brought with them their 
delicate wives." Thus tlie wives of the Mis- 
sionaries were their best defence. 

COMMENCEMENT OF WORK. 

The field was open. Agreeably to a request 
of the chiefs they immediately commenced labor 
in it at several points. Gra^ houses were erect- 
ed for their accommodation. A few respectable 
foreigners joined in the general welcome, and 
aided to establish them in their work. The first 
labor undertaken was to teach the chiefs and 
people to read. The chiefs at first fturbid the 
common people to learn, a restriction they soon 
removed. From necessity, instruction was con- 
fined to English, as the native tongue had never 
been reduced to letters. The embarrassments 
attending the instruction of suuh a people in an 
unknown tongue it is - difficult to appreciate. 
But great as they were, the zeal of both teachers 
and scholars overcame them all. The chiefs 
particularly, made rapid progress. In three 
months the king could read, and in three more 
many of the chiefs could read and write with 
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commendable ease. Their delight was equal 
to their surprise. The English New Testament 
being their principal text-book, the awakening 
and expanding mind of the controlling men of 
the nation became thus early familiar with its 
moral precepts. 

As early as November of the year of their ar- 
rival, four schools had been established for the 
common people. 

But before this time several members of the 
mission had commenced to preach to the people 
in such imperfect native as they had acquired. 
At the first meeting thus convoked, an incident 
occurred that showed how strongly the super- 
stitions of their ancient faith still clung to them. 
When the missionaay arose and closed his eyes 
to pray, the natives fied in terror from the place, 
and concealed themselves in the most con- 
venient places of retreat. They were afraid 
their teacher was about to pray them to death ! 
This fear, however, was easily overcome, and 
henceforth preaching became a regular part of 
missionary labor. But it was long before it 
possessed any other attraction to the natives 
than that of novelty. The truths (aught them 
were not welcome. The chiefs were glad enough 
to learn to read and write, and to wear the shirts 
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and dresses made for them, gratuitously, by the 
wives of the missionaries, but they clung with 
great obstinacy to the vices to which they had 
been accustomed from their youth. Indeed, the 
progress of education was greatly retarded by 
the dissipyations which frequently interrupted the 
studies both of the chiefs and people. 

And these interruptions were principally the 
result of foreign influence on the king and chiefs. 
Worthless vagabonds from Christian lands hung 
around them, and stimulated their thirst for the 
liquors with which they freely supplied them. 
When intoxicated, the king felt rich and bought 
largely of their most valuable goods to distribute 
among his favorites At these times of revelry 
designing men would obtain large orders for 
Sandal wood, which orders the people were 
obliged to execute. Vessels were bought on 
credit, at an exorbitent price, for the payment of 
which the time and labor of the common people 
were taxed without mercy. Thus debts accu- 
mulated, while at the same time the resources 
of the nation rapidly diminished ; a state of 
things which continued during the whole reign 
of Liholiho— a reign mercifully ended when on 
a visit, three years after, to the Court of George 
the Fourth. 
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Such a State of affairs naturally opposed great 
obstacles in the way of missionary progress. 
Yet progress was made. 

The desire for instruction, on the part both of 
chiefs and people, gradually increased, and 
schools were multiplied as rapidly as facilities for 
instruction were at command. In the mean time, 
confidence in their teachers was daily strength- 
ened. The chiefs saw them to be aspiring 
neither to lands, nor to power. They could not 
avoid contrasting the order peace and purity of 
their lives with the lives of those dissolute 
foreigners, who, from the first landing of the 
missionaries, had tiot ceased to impugn their 
motives and oppose their influence. That con- 
trast greatly strengthened them in the confidence 
and affection of the nation. That confidence and 
that affection the mbsionaries have never lost ; 
while, in every instance, the attempts of wicked 
foreigners to destroy their influence have recoiled 
on their defamers with shame and defeat. 

Still those wicked men were a constant annoy- 
ance. They seemed to lie in wait around the 
path of the mission, to trip them at every step. 
For instance, when Mr. Bingham, the first mis- 
sionary to Honolulu, was digging a cellar for 
his house, they alarmed the simple natives with 
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the falsehood that it was for die secretion of arms 
and ammanition, with which to slaughter the 
king and chiefs. And so firmly was the ludi- 
crous fabrication believed, that the fears of the 
people could not be allayed, till the Prime 
Minister built a house directly opposite, with 
a large cellar, for defence ! 

But the missionaries kept at . their work 
steadily, as usual, under many privations, and, 
by their conciliatory manners and unwearied 
devotion to the good of the nation, lived down 
the scandal that defamed them. That scandal, 
as usual, recoiled on its authors, and thus de- 
feated most effectually the plots of designing 
men. So, that before the expiration of the year, 
not only were the chiefs satisfied with the charac- 
ter and motives of their teachers, but requested 
them to send for more. 

An indication of this growing confidence, and 
of the increasing influence which Christianity, 
though very imperfectly taught, was exerting 
over the national mind, was seen at an enter- 
tainment given that year by the king at Kailua 
(then the Capital of the kingdom,) in honor of 
his^deceased father. To this feast the resident 
missionary was invited. There and then the 
king publicly recognized Christianity as the religion 
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of the realmj by calling on the missionary to offer 
public thanks to God. 

The permanent residence of the Missionaries 
on the Islands was now made secure. Conse- 
quent shame and confusion covered the vicious 
whites, who, having failed to prevent their land- 
ing; now beheld their second defeat in failing to 
secure their .banishment at the end of the year. 
We shall see, in the progress of events, how 
this mortification settled into permanent hostility, 
and, during the whole subsequent history of the 
mission, has raised up opposition, and dealt out 
scandal to voyagers and visiters even to the 
present time. 

So much has been said of the luxury and 
ease of missionary life, that I will close this 
lecture by introducing you to the early homes 
and early trials of those pioneers. 

THEIR HOMES. 

Their first homes were grass huts, in every 
respect like the huts of the common natives. 
They were without floor, ceiling, or partition. 
Holes in the thatch served for doors and windows. 
One low room, resembling in shape the attic of 
a story and a half house, was parlor, dining 
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room, bed-room, pantry, and study. Cooking 
was done outside, This room they soon im- 
proved by partitions, doors, and blinds, and in a 
few instances by a board floor. Hot at the dry 
stations, and damp at the rainy stations, and in 
either case infested with vermin, they were, to* 
those unused to them, a most inconvenient and 
uncomfortable abode. For years, however, they 
^ were their only habitations. Even after fourteen 
years, most of the missionary families dwelt in 
such tenements. Gradually, as the churches in 
America afforded them more means of a liveli- 
hood, and experience had taught them' a wiser 
economy, they built plain houses of adobe, 
stone and wood ; not however, till many a .fine 
constitution, particularly of the females, had 
been broken by the exposure. In these the 
families now connected with the Mission still 
live, enlarged and improved only as their growing 
families and the advancing state of things 
necessarily demanded. 

During those first years their only furniture 
was such as they could readily put together 
from the boxes in which they brought their few 
supplies. At first their main dependence for 
food was the hard bread, and salt beef and pork 
they could procure from ships. Flour and sugar 
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were too expensive, and were reserved as luxu- 
ries for special occasions, and. for the sick. But 
as they gained the confidence and affection of 
the chiefs and people, they were often supplied 
with fish and native fruits and vegetables. From 
the first, however, they might have had more 
comforts, but for the false notions of economy 
then prevailing among them with regard to the 
expenditure of the funds of the Missionary 
Board. 

The first missionaries' wives, beside teaching 
native women to read and sew, did all their own 
house-wbrk, under circumstances of great em- 
barassment, and to the great injury of their 
health. The first preachers traveled wholly on 
foot, over parched plains, and under a wilting 
sun, till experience taught them a wiser hus- 
bandry of time and strength. 

THEIR TRIALS. 

But these discomforts were insignificant. 
They made no complaint of them. They en- 
dured them gladly for the sake of the people 
whom they came to instruct. Their great trials 
were connected with their missionary work. 

The first was the want of language in which 
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to preach. With hearts burning within them to 
make known their " glad tidings," they had to 
submit to the stammering process of interpreta- 
tion. But in this they soon lost all confidence. 
Even the natives educated at Cornwall had lost 
too much of their native tongue on the one hand, 
and knew too little of the force of English on 
the other, to be trusted as interpreters or teachers. 
The disappointed missionaries often found them 
teaching doctrines fale and absurd. For instance, 
one was found teaching the people, that they 
should bury their dead in one enclosure, because 
at the morning of the resurrection it would put 
the Lord to a great deal of trouble to find them, 
if scattered ! The only resource, therefore, was 
to collect the sounds of the native language and 
reduce them to form. This was a tedious and 
difficult work. It was not the work of a day. 
It taxed their patience and demanded all their 
energies, especially, as with it they attemped to 
prosecute their instructions in English. This 
last labor they soon abandoned. It was-attended 
with too many difficulties to be long continued. 
Among other reasons for its abandonment was, 
that females were thereby more exposed to the 
vicious influence of corrupt foreigners. Even 
the inquisitiveness of the king awakened by 
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this course of instruction was abused by the vile 
whites in his train, by teaching him the worst 
phrases in the English language. Even now 
the first English caught by a Hawaiian boy is 
an oath from the lips of an American sailor! 

But the difficulties of the mission did not end 
with the acquisition of the language, and its re- 
duction to a written form. They found the lan- 
' guage itself extremely meagre of all terms ex- 
pressive of a pure and holy religion. They 
were shut up to the necessity of using the inad- 
equate terms to which natives attached ideas of 
their old faith, or inventing others, the meaning 
of which they could not comprehend. .Moreover, 
in the deep darkness and strong prejudice of 
the native mind towards the old traditions and 
ways, every doctrine taught was liable to be 
misapprehended, and every precept to be per- 
verted. The obstacles inherent in their igno- 
rance, and degraded views of spiritual things, 
were vastly greater and iiore discouraging than 
the mora giving of letters to sounds. In the 
first years of the mission, they led to great mis- 
conception of some of the plainest instruction 
that could be given. 

For instance, when the missionaries taught 
them of God, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost, 
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they attached to them at once the names and 
persons of three of their great gods. When 
they were taught that the great day of Judgment 
was approaching, (the word day being in native 
the sam^ as sun) the report was rapidly and 
widely spread, to the great terror of the people, 
that the sun was about to be enlarged to burn 
the world. When the missionaries, in their 
prayers at public worship, confessed the sins of 
the people, the indignant natives thought they 
were reviled and insulted before tiie new god. 
They even called the missionary a reviier, and 
an avenger, because he preached plainly to 
them, and earnestly warned thein of the threat- 
^lings of God. Unable to appreciate a benevo- 
lent motive, the minds of most natives were 
easily made jealous a^d suspicious of the ob- 
jects of the mission. Many years after the es- 
tablishment of the mission, it was asserted and 
believed by the most ignorant, that the wine of 
the Sacrament was the blood of human victims 
secretly slain /or the purpose. Even vvhen the 
first houses of worship were about to be dedica- 
ted, a panic ran through the Island that under 
each door and window, and under the pulpit 
human victims were to be buried, to impart to 
the new temple necessary sacredness. Even 
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iho simple blessiog asked at a meal was con- 
strued into praying the spectators at the doors 
and windows to death ! These feelings long 
lingered around the people and kept many both 
from the residence and the church of the mis* 
sionary. 

Such triak as these were felt. They were a 
source of painful soli^^itude day and night But 
there was another more trying to the missiona* 
ries as refined and Christian families. Necessi- 
ty compelled them to be on some terms of 
friendly intercourse with the natives ; but how 
coulci that intercourse be regulated with a peo- 
ple so naked, so vicious, and ao sbamelessi 
They lived in one room, but that room which 
served so many purposes, was thronged at all 
hours of the day with Baked men and women, 
filthy in their person, and grosa in their man- 
ners^ A refined lady, aad especially a mother, 
in the sweet retirement of her- quiet and com- 
fortable home can perhaps imagine, but can 
never appreciate those daily trials of the pion* 
eers of that miasion. They were triala meekly 
borne, borne often with heroic fortitude^ though 
keenly felt. Added to the opposition of foreign- 
ers, and the increasing dissipation of the king^ 
which threatened the most disastrous results^ 
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these social ^mbarTassinents presented an arrm^ 
.that would have damped the zeal of ordinaiy 
men. 

But over all the mission triumphed. They 
were men and women of unasual faith. They 
feared not man. They trusted Grod. Not the 
first suspicion ever clouded their moral charac- 
ter. None but the vilest men ever impeached 
their motives. No respectable eye-witness ever 
denied the good they had accomplished during 
their first trial year. Though not a Christian 
temple had been reared, nor a native converted, 
nor a syllable printed, nor a marriage performed, 
good had been done. The Christian religion 
had been commended to the nation by the intel- 
ligence, the consistent piety, the cheerful en- 
durance, and the untiring industry of their teach- 
ers. The institution of the Sabbath had been 
set up, though observed by few. Impoilant re- 
ligious truths had been disseminated, that like 
bread cast on the waters would return after 
many days. 

Most of all, in humble defiance of the vile for- 
eigners who had hated and opposed them, the 
mission had so commended themselves to the 
confidence and love of the nation, that Christi- 
anity had been publicly acknowledged by the 
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chiefis as the religion of the land A foundation 
had thus been laid for that mighty influence, the . 
results of which, however incomplete, challenge 
the investigation, and secure the admiration of 
all candid and charitable men. 
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LECTURE IV. 



MAMLT UkMOBa AMD •UC0XS8 OV TBM lOSSIOM. 



From the first, it was the policy of the mission 
not to force themselves upon the people. They 
used no arts, but those of kindness, to gain their 
esteem or win their love. They had come with 
no other letter of commendation than their 
simple errand of doing good. They now asked 
no other favor than the privilege of teaching (he 
truth. They commenced no trade. They bought 
no land. They asked for none, only for the 
necessary purposes of missionary work. They 
made no display. They exhibited no wonders. 
They exalted not themselves, to inspire a simple 
people with reverence. They threatened them 
not with government interference, to cower them 
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with iear. They had no other way to the friend- 
ship and adherence of the nation than doing 
good. 

This process took time. But it was well that 
they made haste slowly. They had no steps to 
retrace. Esteem having been established on 
merit alone^ there was no chance of re-action. 
Every step was one of progress. Hence the first 
school established, the first congregation gather- 
ed, the first church edifice erected, the first 
press set in operation, the first Christian marriage 
performed, the first Christian burial witnessed, 
and the first soul converted, was the commence- 
ment of a series, whose succession should con- 
tinue while the race should endure. 

STEPS OF PROGRESS. 

Let us notice the time and order of this suc- 
cession, and the steps by which one advanced 
upon the other. 

Schools were the first in order, and were estab- 
lished during the first month of the mission. 
The chiefs were the first pupils, and made by 
far the most rapid progress. But instruction 
being in the English language, not much ad- 
vance was made in popular education, till 
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nearly two years afterward, when books were 
first printed in the native tongue. 

Preaching was next in order. This first took 
place in thq presence of the royal family, within 
three months from the landing of the mission. 
And the veteran who then for the first time in 
public urged on the dissolute monarch the 
claiml of God, still lives amid the scenes of his 
early labors. 

From the time he first preached to his royal 
audience at Kailna, from the text " I have a 
message from. God unto thee," those messages 
have been delivered from Sabbath to Sabbath 
and from day to day, until now. But not till 
churches began to be erected, were many at- 
tracted to the public worship of God. 

This took place during the second year of the 
mission. On the 25th day of September 1821, 
the first grass house, twenty-two feet by fifty- 
four feet, was dedicated to Almighty God. The 
expense of this rude structure was borne prin- 
cipally by foreigners. And it is with pleasure 
that we record the fact, that some of the early 
foreign residents, and masters and officers of 
whale and merchant ships, were men of excellent 
character, friends of civilization and morality, 
who hailed with delight the presence of Christian 
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families on those shores. And such men have 
by words and acts of kindness shown their 
appreciation of missionary character and labors 
from that day to this. 

As early as January, 1822, the first printing 
was executed at the Islands. And it is a fact 
worthy of remembrance that Missionaries intrth 
duced the press into the Pacific Ocean, and tifat the 
first sheet printed in this part of the world con- 
tained eight pages of the Hawaiian spelling 
book ! This occurred on the first Monday of the 
year, and was witnessed by several foreign 
residents and masters of vessels, beside several 
chiefs, one of whom assisted with his own hands 
in setting up the t3rpe I It was not till six months 
afterwards that the second sheet of eight pages 
was printed, so great was the care of the framers 
of the language to convey the sounds by the 
proper letters. 

The spelling book gave a new impetus to the 
cause of education. The king laid aside his 
cups and resumed his studies. In two WQeks 
he wrote in a fair and legible hand a letter in his 
native tongue ! The chiefs imitated his examjUe. 
In a few days there were eight schools in Hono^ 
lulu alone, with ope hundred and fifty pupils. 
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In two months five hundred scholars, old and 
young, were under instruction. 

During the same year the first Christian mar' 
riage was celebrated, the first breach upon that 
system of sensual socialism which had prevailed 
from time immemorial. 

That year also the fourth of Jvly was celebra- 
ted, in which the American Consul was the 
orator, and an American missionary the poet. 
This was a favorable sign of the times. 

Houses of worship and school books began 
now to give the mission great facilities. These 
were greatly increased that year by the arrival 
and temporary residence of Mr. Ellis, an English 
missionary from the Society Islands, who, by his 
knowledge of a language so like the Hawaiian, 
was soon able to preach plainly to the people 
and compose for them some simple hymns. 
But though tKe people listened, they were un- 
aflfected. They probably understood but little 
of what they heard. Not one was converted. 
They seemed reluctant to believe. It was after- 
ward found that they were waiting for the king to 
turn! But the king, though frequently at church, 
went home again to his vices. What else could 
be expected, when even in 'church, as well as 
before and after, means were used by wicked 
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white men to divert his mind from the lessons 
taught. And such was the influence of chiefs 
over the public mind, that his example kept the 
whole nation in che^V. 

Still the king greatly served the general in- 
terests of Christianity. Early in 1823, with the 
consent of the chiefs, he proclaimed the Sabbath 
a sacred dny, and imposed a fine on all who were 
that day found at work. He moreover exhorted 
the people to obey the instructions of the mis- 
sionaries. The same year also he set apart a 
burial place, and requested Christian burial for 
a half-sister who then died. This was the first 
Christian burial of a chief, and was important as 
indicative of the growing favor of the new faith. 

The same year, also, on the 27th day of April 
he and the chiefs joyfully welcomed the first 
reinforcement to the mission. Their arrival was 
timely. Their influence on the nation was im- 
mediately perceptible. Schools and church 
edifices were multiplied rapidly. The increase 
marked an era in the missionary work. 

But there were three other events, near the 
close of this year, which also made it memorable. 

BURIAL'OF KEOPUOLANI. 

The first of these was the baptism, death and 
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burial of Keopuolanij the highest female chief 
) on the Islands. She was the mother of the king 
and the widow of the great Conqueror. Previous 
to her last sickness she had given some evidence 
of conversion. But during that sickness the 
evidence brightened to the last. Much of her 
time was spent in warning those around her of 
their sins, and urging them to prepare to die. 
Particularly did she plead with her son, the 
king, to desist from his excesses. An hour 
before her death she requested baptism. It was 
administered. For one hour she was a member 
of the church on earth. 

As soon as her death was known the thousands 
around her house commenced their frightful 
wailings. which spread from village to village, 
and from honse to house, till the nation mourned. 
Not even her dying request could prevent this 
expression of national grief. But there were 
none of the cruelties and abominations that, 
without exception, had till then followed the 
death of a chief. Multitudes, however, of the 
natives fled to the mountains, taking their effects 
with them. Even the foreigners prepared to 
take refuge on board of ships, and urged the 
missionaries to do the same. They anticipated 
a scene of universal licentiousness, and crime. 
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But not a human victim was slaughtered. Not 
a hamlet was burned. Not a house was pillaged. 
She simply received a Christian burial. In a 
coffin covered with a pall, borne on the shoulders 
of five Queens, followed by the chiefs and her 
beloved teachers, she was borne peacefully to a 
stone sepulchre built from the ruins of an 
ancient temple. Her burial was the death blow 
to ancient customs. 

But for foreign influence her dying counsels 
might have also been the end of the king's de- 
baucheries. For several weeks after he remained 
sober. He remained so until he fell into the 
snare of his seducers. Having declined several 
invitations from foreigners to feasts (suspecting 
their object) he at last consented to go on board 
a ship under the false inducement of seeing 
some new and beautiful goods. His old liquors 
being set before him, he refused them all. A 
new kind he also refused, until assured that it 
could not intoxicate. He then consented, and 
from that moment commenced a disgraceful 
revel, in which all the sacred forms of the new 
religion were set at naught, one foreigner actually 
engaging in mock prayer, while another wrote 
the vilest words in the English language for the 
use of the chiefs ! 
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Such were the men whose moath early filled 
bar-rooms, stores, cabins and forecastles with 
scandal against the missionaries. With such 
men originated the falsehoods which have ever 
since hung around the hotels, ftnd floated over 
the waters of the Pacific, till, credited by men 
who knew not their authors, and who would 
have scorned them, they have found their way 
into journals and pamphlets whose pages have 
thus given countenance and respectability to a 
lie. 

MARRIAGE OF HOAPILI. 

The next event of this year which broke 
forcibly upon the customs of ages, was the 
Cfhristian marriage of HoapUi, a high chief, and 
the husband of the late mother of the king. 
Five chief women were aspiring to be his 
wives. In old times ^ he would have taken 
them all, and taken them immediately. But 
he had been for months under religious in- 
struction. The example of his wife, who had 
just died in the hopes of the new faith, had 
made an abiding impression on his mind. He 
determined,therefore, to adhere to the instructions 
of his Christian teachers. Accordingly he chose 
but one wife, waited four months, and then led 
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her to a Christian church, and bofore astonished 
natives and foreigners swore to cleave to her, and 
to her alone, while both should live. Such an 
example in high rank^ greatly commended to the 
nation the rising ^institutions of Christianity. 

DEPARTURE OF THE KING AND QUEEN. 

But the most important event of the year was 
the departure of the king and qu^en to England, 
This was serviceable to the cause of missions in 
various ways. It removed his dissolute example 
from the sight of the people. It also took out 
of the country a notable Frenchman, named 
Rives, who, more than any other foreigner of 
that day, corrupted the nation. Moce than all, 
it placed the government under the regency of 
Kaahumanu, the queen^owager, the highest 
living chief, whose subsequent conversion secur- 
ed her alnM>st bound leds influence in favor of 
the men and the religion, that in the days of her 
imperial haughtiness she a^Seeted to despise. 

1824. 

The next year, was not marked by so many 
prominent events. .It n^s, how-ever, a year of 
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great progress in education. Before its close two 
thousand had learned to read, fifty native teach- 
ers being employed. Even the proud and dis- 
dainful Kaahumauu condescended to be taught. 

At that time also most of the chiefs openly 
favored their cause, even writing letters of grati- 
tude to the Mission Board, and to the churches 
of America! 

During thi& year also the last human sacrifice 
was offered. Even this was done secretly, in a 
fruitless attempt, in a retired village, to revive 
the sensualities and cruelties of the olden time 

WAR OF REBELLION. 

To the great grief of the mission, there also 
occurred this year, the war of rebeUion on the 
Island of Kauai — headed by one of the natives 
educated in the mission school, at Cornwall, 
Conn. To their great comfort, however, the re- 
proach did not fall on the church, aa he had 
never been a member of it. The war, moreover, 
resulted in great benefit to the nation. It effec- 
tually broke up a formidable party who had long 
been disaffected, and who openly advocated n 
revival of the ancient ouMoms. By the spirit 
it aroused in the chiefs and among the common 
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people, it forcibly illustrated the strong hold of 
Christianity, even at that early day, on the minds 
of the nation. Both on Oahu and on Maui the 
missionaries were oonsulted. On both the Isl- 
ands they urged the chiefs to shed no blood 
unnecessarily, and to refrain from all cruelty 
towards the captives. Though no missionary 
accompanied the army, yei the army halted on 
the Sabbath that intervened during its march ; 
and when drawn up in battle array, silence was 
commanded while a Society Islander prayed to 
Jehovah for success. Then, when the chief, like 
Joshua of old, had urged his soldiers to trust in 
the God of the Israelites, he led them to battle, 
and to victory ! 

These facts by no means proved that the 
natives were actuated by Christian principles : 
but they did prove that Christianity had pro- 
duced a great change in the national mind. 
Formerly, incantations and soceries would have 
been employed before the battle, accompanied 
by rites of the most barbarous nature. After 
battle, cruelties such as savages alone inflict, 
would have ended the lives of the captives. 
But after the victory of 1824 a clemency was 
shown to prisoners unknown before. 

The war, though temporarily an injury to the 
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jDtssioQary wMk, yet rejoiced the missioB in the 
evidence it afforded of the increased humanly 
of the native mind. 

The gain was greater .than the loss. Chris- 
tianity had summoned the nation to its defence 
and 80 became more and more firmly established 
than before. Soon schools and scholars multi- 
plied many fold. Churches were built at promi- 
nent stations. Congregations swelled in some of 
them, to a thousand souls. iThe church erected 
two years before at Honolulu, having been burn- 
ed by an incendiary, was rebuilt much larger 
than before. 

INFLUENCE OF THE CHIEFS. 

The principal reason of this increased attend- 
ance of the people was the example of the 
chiefs. For, as the result of long oppression, the 
people dared not think and act independently of 
their rulers. The thought and act of a chief 
was the thought and act of his people, long after 
the establishment of the mission. It is so now 
to a very great extent. They have but little 
mind of their own, and are almost whoUy do- 
pendent on their superiors. 

With joy, therefore, did 'the mission hail the 
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adberenee of every chief. Ee^dy aeeess was 
dius obtidiied to their people. 

tAPIOLAK^. 

Oiie Btieh *ehief was tMs year gamed oa die 
larg^t Iftlakid of tb^ group. Her name was 
K^ipi<>Iaxii. She was of high rank 'and had great 
influenee over the common mind. She had 
several hosbttndS; all of whomvhe put away bat 
otte. After her cofiveraioil, her chief eoncem 
fireemed td t>e to indnoe faei people to attend the 
instruction of the missionary. For this purpose 
she made tours among them exhorting them 
everywhere to forsake their sins. She traveled 
on foot to distant districts, destroying every 
vefir^ge of idolatry, and reoommending the new 
>Mth and fcmns to youag and old. ^e became 
a paittern to her jwople in cHviHaation alao. 
Wdth Tematkable ease she ctasamed civilized 
habits. She built d. hxge framed house in 
foireign style, >encloaed a yard, cultivated flowers, 
titiA m her dress, mamneiB, and mode of liviiig, 
%nd iffi the fiimituk'e and order of her house, 
appeaived more like m Christian lady than Aoy 
other high bom native of her day. Her example 
^Aspif ed h(fik imiSsionaiMrs and ^isveign residents 
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with lugh hopes pf #y«ntQ«JUy eluratipg i&t^ 
refiaenieiil the Eawi«AiaQ femaUi. 



H£ll MORAL HiiROISM. 

Early in 1825 this extraordinary woman visited 
the great volcano^ distant one hundred mile^ 
from her home. On that missionary tour she 
exhibited a moral heroism as remarkable as ijt 
proved to be useful. The volcano was a dread- 
ed place. Around it the superstitions of th9 
ancient faith long lingered. The awful gulf of 
ancient times yet gaped on the side of the 
mountain, and with fire a^d smoke, and fioequent 
mutterings and outpourings of its desolating 
flood, overwhelmed the simple people with 
awe. In their view the goddess Pele still ruled 
there in her ancient terrors. The priests yet 
dwelt there, and with stre^uning hair and wild 
look and voice descended to the frighteped 
natives, and demanded offerings for the dreaded 
deity. So terrible was ,the place in the associa- 
tions of a native mind, literally a pl^^ce of &r^ 
l^nd brimstone, that the translators of the Bible 
employed its name to render our wotdkeU! Np 
other word could have conveyed .tp a n^^iv^ 
mind so dreadful $^ ^bpde for th^ yf'xojs^d,. Xto 
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minds of the people were therefore horrified 
when their beloved chief announced her deter- 
mination to enter it. They besought her, they 
clung to her feet with tears and entreaties, not 
to go. But her purpose was fixed to convince 
them of the folly of their fears. Accordingly 
she set out with' her trembling attendants to- 
wards the fearful spot. When approaching the 
abyss she was met by a prophetess, wild with 
rage, who threatened her with the vengeance of 
Pele. Nothing daunted, the Christian chief soon 
silenced her and humbled her into confession 
at her feet. Then neglecting every rite con- 
sidered necessary to propitiate the fiery deity, 
she descended boldly into the domain of terror, 
till from the very edge of the lake of fire she 
cast the sacred berries upon the boiling rock ! 
Astonished natives looked for the opening of the 
rocky bank on which she stood, or the lifting up 
of the molten fires on which she gazed, to bury 
her in the wrath of the insulted goddess. But 
lo ! she stood unharmed and unterrified as before. 
Then amid the hissing of escaping gasses, and 
the strange sounds that mingle in the vault of 
fire, she composedly folded her hands and wor- 
shipped Grod ! The world never witnessed a 
sight of greater moral sublimity. It broke the 
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charm of ages. Terrors that had reigned over 
the Island from time immemorial, began from 
that day to lose their power. No other act could 
have so recommended the new jGrod and the 
new faith to that superstitions people. 

From her visit to those remote regions dated 
a period of great activity and success in mission- 
ary labor. The last strong hold of the vanquished 
enemy had been taken. Here and there an 
idolater lingered around that dread place, lurked 
in the recesses of the mountains, or crept stealth- 
ily through the deep valleys, but henceforth no 
regular priesthood kept alive the ancient faith. 
Once afterwards, there arose in one of the re- 
mote districts a sect whose belief somewhat 
ingeniously combined Christian and pagau tenets, 
which, however, through the failure of one of 
its own prophecies, and the timely exhortation 
of a missionary, was soon broken up. Owing to 
the spread of Christianity, the war of rebellion 
on Kauai, and the breach of the charm that 
hung over the volcano, idolatry may be said to 
have become extinct. * 
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But the great event of the year 1825, .the one 
which more than any other since the commence- 
ment of the mission, commended Christianity to 
the nation, was the conversion of theJang^s regent, 
Kaahumanu, No brighter change of heart was 
ever recorded in the whole history of the Chris- 
tian church. While a heathen she was the most 
proud and cruel of queens. Her vassels crouch- 
ed with more than usual servility at her feet. 
Her angry look sent men of every rank from her 
presence. Not even a chief dared to face her 
frown. She had been from the first friendly to 
the mission. Her superior intelligence taught 
her the advantages of their residence on the 
Islands* But even them she kept at a distance 
from her. She avoided their courtesies. She 
never condescended to give more than her 
little finger to their extended hand ! She kept 
all foreigners in abeyance. By her sternness 
she kept rebellion in check, and more than 
once by her sagacity discovered foreign plots 
before they were matured. The natives feared 
her. Foreigners hated her. Missionaries prayed 
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for her, though they scarcely hoped for her oon- 
yersion. 

But gradually an unseen influence humbled 
her pride and made the cold and stately queen 
a child. Her riolent passions were subdued. 
She could love and weep. She was henceforth 
known and called by all, natires, missionaries 
and foreigners, ^^The new KaahumanuJ^ So 
great was the change that during her life the 
gospel needed no higher commendation than 
her life. 

Rank and power were now active in the 
establishment of Christianity. With her charac- 
teristic energy, the converted regent ferreted 
out and destroyed all the idols that could be 
found in the caves of the mountains and the 
shore. She traveled over the gtoup encouraging 
schools and exhorting the people. So great a 
change and so powerful an example removed 
mighty obstacles, and gave to the instructions 
of the missionaries almost unbounded influence. 
The chiefs, headed by this favorite wife of the 
great Conqueror, easily swayed the sentiments 
of the common people. 
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DANGER TO THE MISSION. 

But h^B was the danger to the missioa. The 
example of the chiefs would have been sufficient 
But the chiefA were inclined to use their authority 
also. The custom of ages had givea them^ un- 
controlled power »veF spiritual as well as temporal 
affairs, and i^ h»ye forced Christianity on the 
nation would have well accorded with their ideas 
of right and duty. But the nussionaries, whose 
influence over them was undisputed, held this 
royal prerogatire in check. One word of en- 
couragement from them would at once have 
bound Church and State in one. But t» such a 
unicm the missionaries Vfere and are opposed^ in 
principle and in practice. . In no instance hare 
tiiey sought it. In every instance have they 
diecouraged it. True, they were familiar with 
the chiefs. They wisely sought and obtained 
their confidence. They knew the advantage of 
so powerful a lever in elevating the nation. And 
when by the hopeful conversion of many of 
them God put that instrument of power in their 
hands, they wisely and usefully employed it To 
have done otherwise would have been a violatiim 
of principle and common sense. 
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When consulted by the chiefis they gave 
advice. And when vice threatened the destruc- 
tion of the nation, they urged the chiefs to enact 
laws for its suppression. They did use their 
influence to make fornication a crime. They did 
teach the chiefs and people the vcdue of their 
products, to protect them from the imposition and 
extortion of avaricious ship masters and traders. 
In all tins they were the tine friends of the 
nation, and only did their duty. Through their 
influence, it became contrary to law for native 
women to go ofl to ships that came to port. Nor 
could ships any longer be supplied with refresh- 
ments for a piece of iron hoop ! These were 
the two roots of that bitter enmity which so early 
raised the loud cry <rf " Church and State," 
whose Ipng echoes have even leaehed these 
shores. 

That the missionaries ever countenanced such 
a union, or in any way employed the chiefs to 
coerce the people to attend church, or contribute 
to the support of Christian institutions vjas never 
true. It is a story of their enemies that has 
been circulated and believed, but it is a false- 
hood as black as calumny ever invented. 

I now leave you with chiefcf and people atten- 
tive learners at school and at church. But few 
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of either were hopeful converts. Yet the field 
was now open for more rapid progress. But the 
swelling stream flowed not smoothly. Its flow 
was troubled by many obstructions thrown in to 
disturb it. Nevertheless it widened continually 
and flowed deeper and purer than before. 
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LECTURE V. 



XHSIOVABT L4B0S, TBIALI, AHD BBSULTBt TBOK T^f OOirTBK* 
8I0K OF KAABT7MAKU TO THS ** OBKAT BBVIYAL " 

ooMMnronro xv 1897. 



Christianity first became popular at the Islands 
during the regency of Kaahuraann. Her exam- 
ple, emulated by nearly all the chiefs, gave to 
the new faith a rapid currency among the com- 
mon people. 

But Christianity was better known among 
them as the religion of the chiefs than the 
religion of Christ. It was more associated in 
•their minds as the religion of civilized and pow- 
erful nations beyond the waters, than as the 
religion of Heaven. 

They had indeed heard of the strict morality of 
the true religion ; they had seen its results in 
the changed lives of some of their rulers, they 
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had witnessed it in the lives of their teachers. 
But its purity was not the light in which at that 
time it most forcibly presented itself to their 
minds. They viewed it as the religion of Eng- 
land and America. 

BRITISH FRIGATE BLONDE. 

This «kind of recommendation was greatly 
strengthened by an event which in 1825 deeply 
moved the heart of the nation. That event was 
the visit of the British Frigate '^ Blonde" under 
command of Lord Byron. 

That Frigate bore precious freight. It brought 
back to the people the bodies of their king and 
queen who had died while on a visit to England. 
It was an occasion of universaf lamentation. 
From the shore to the mountains the loud and 
piteous wailing rent the heavens. But it sud- 
denly ceased. A missionary stood on the beach 
to welcome the survivors of the royal train, and 
amid the general wailing proposed to offer, 
prayer. Silence at once ensued. ^^ Where shall 
we pray?" asked one of the returned chiefs ; and 
these were the first words uttered by the com- 
pany as they again trod their native shores. 
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BURIAL OF THE KINO AND «UEEN. 

The royal couple received a Christian burial. 
The contrael between their burial and that of 
their father, the Conqueror, was impressive. 
Had not Christianity already taken a strong hold 
on the national mind, the old abominations 
would mo«t naturally and certainly have been 
revived. But the first burst of wailing that broke 
rapidly and loudly over the group was all of the 
ancient habits then revived. No angry gods 
asked for blood. No terrified people fled from 
the altar for their lives. No fearful tabu tied the 
canoe to the shore, and shut the doors of the 
hamlet to the silence and darkness of the tomb. 
But chiefs and people bowed together in the 
house of prayer. With deep solemnity and per- 
fect order, yet with all the pomp becoming the 
rank of the dead, a procession of all nation'^ 
there represented followed the bier from the 
temple of Jehovah to the sepulchre of kings. 

An event followed this burial, which, to what- 
ever cause it may be attributed, furnished grati- 
fying evidence of the advance of the nation. 
That event was the peaceful succession of the 
brother of the late king to the throne. Before 
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leaving for England, Liholiho, being without 
children, had made that brother his heir. In 
old times that appointment would have been 
contested. Rival chiefs would have fought for 
it. Tribes before friendlj would have bnmed 
each other's villages, and shed eaeh oth<^s 
blood. But now, a council of chiefs confirmed 
the will of the late king, and quietly, and unan- 
imously settled the succession ^on his heir. This 
was owing in pert, perhaps, to the visit of the 
« Blonde," 

BTltON ANP TRK RSTTrRNED OHI^PS. 

But the chief benefit conferred by Lord Byron 
on the nation was his commendation of the 
American Mission. Moreover, the impressions 
made on the mind of the survivors of the royal 
party while in England, were of the most capti- 
vating character. While in England they had 
only seen Christianity in its greatness and mag- 
nificence. They had visited cathedrals. They 
had been awed at the richness and massiveness 
of St. PauPs. They had admired the splendor 
of Christian palaces and courts. They were 
therefore full of enthusiasm towards the Chris- 
tian religion. 
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This feeling they easily commuDicated to 
their astonished conntrymen. In churches, in 
groves, in yards, and private houses, and on the 
shore they delighted assembled natives with 
their stories of Christian magnificence. 

Christianity was thus held up in a very diflfer- 
6Bt light from that usually presented by the 
missionaries. They preached a cross, advo- 
cated the pujre and useful life of Christ, and 
taught the nation that by righteousness only 
they could be exalted. 

Boki, Oovemorpf the Island of Oahu, who had 
aocompamed the king, preached a crown, a pal- 
ace, a cathedral, and a man-of-war ! He and his 
companions advocated Christianity as the re- 
ligion that would endt>}e the Hawaiians also to 
glitter and thunder around the world, in such 
forms o£ luxury, wealth, and power ! But such 
Tepiesentations did some good. The people 
were impressed with great ideas of Christianity. 
That impressiooa held them to its forms till they 
w«re eventnally taught more of its spirit 

So enviable was the name Lord Byron left 
behind him that the nation gratefully gave it to 
"die most beautiful Bay in all the group. 
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WHALE SHIP DANIEL. 

Far different was tke impressioa made daring 
the same year by the Captain of a whale-ship of 
the same great nation. His name was Buckle^ 
of the ship Daniel. He anived off Lahaina, on 
the Island of Maui, in October. He had been 
there before. He loved to go there. He and 
his crew had always revelled there, and they 
now expected a renewal of their excesses. But 
during their absence the law against the board- 
ing of ships by native women had been put in- 
to execution, and for the first time the deck of 
their vessel was empty ! It surprised them. It 
enraged them. They awaited awhile, looking 
angrily at each other, and then ashore. At 
length they suspected the cause. Then they 
cursed the missionaries, and shaking their fist 
toward tlie shore swore revenge. 

They came to their resolution immediately. 
Missionary or no missionary^ chief or no chief, 
law or no law, they would enjoy the liberties of 
former years. They would use violence, if 
necessary, to accomplish their purpose. Accord* 
ingly, they went to the house of the resident mis- 
sionary, armed with knives and clubs, and bear- 
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ing a black flag. They broke in violently upon 
the unprotected family, and with threats de- 
manded the repeal of the obnoxious law. But 
they raged in vain. The missionary was firm 
and fearless. He bared his breast to them, 
telling them he could cheerfully die ; but to per- 
suade the chief to repeal the law protecting 
public chastity he could not i His wife, too, in 
feeble health, and surrounded by her helpless 
children, stood bravely by him, to share his fate. 
The mob was cowered before such courage. 
They left, but not, however, without threats of 
future vengeance. The law stood, and for the 
first lime lust went away ungratified, to vent its 
rage on the heaving ocean ! 

UNITED STATES 8HOONBR DOLPHIN. 

This was but the beginning of similar scenes. 
That odious law was the signal for war. Even 
the United States Navy was disgraced by en- 
gaging in it. Early in 1826 the United States 
Schooner " Dolphin" arrived at Honolulu. Her 
Commander, Lieut. John Percivcd (a name in- 
famous in the Pacific,) soon expressed his dis- 
approbation of the law. His first act was to 
release four women then in custody for its viola- 
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tion. At every interview with the chiefs he 
threatened violence to the missionaries, to whose 
influence he imputed the law. After raging and 
threatening four months, a confederacy was 
formed with some foreign residents on shore, to 
storm the Mission and annul the law. The time 
they chose was during the afternoon service on 
the Sabbath. Just as services were opening, a 
company of seamen from the Dolphin entered 
the house and demanded the repeal of the law. 
Being repulsed by the natives, they then joined 
a reinforcement from the ship, and directed their 
course to the house of the missionary. The mis- 
sionary hastened to the protection of his family. 
Barely escaping with his life, he repaid iheir 
violence by rescuing one of the assailants who 
would otherwise have been slain by the indig- 
nant populace. 

Having failed in this mean way to accomplish 
his purpose, this shameless Percival then plainly 
told the chiefs that he would not leave the 
Islands till they had repealed the law. The 
guns of the armed Schooner frightened some of 
the chiefs into a tacit consent. And as the first 
boat-load of females went off from the shore, a 
shout rung through the fleet, such as demons 
might raise over the resurrection of Sodom ! 
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That one sinner destroyed much good. It 
may easily be imagined how vice, once more 
made rampant, conflicted with the progress of 
the missionary work. 

UNITED STATES SLOOP PEACOCK. 

But the triumph of the wicked was short. 
The arrival of the United States Sloop of war 
Peacock, ^ve months after, redeemed the char- 
acter of ihe American Navy, and covered the 
enemies of the mission with shame. Her Com- 
mander, Capt Thomas Ap. Catesby Jones, heard 
of the doings of the Dolphin. These were ac- 
companied by the most slanderous reports con- 
cerning the mission. For once the missionaries 
condescended to notice the scandal. They 
prepared a circular and challenged their ene- 
mies to a public examination. A meeting was 
agreed upon, to be held in the presence of the 
Commander and officers of the ship of 'Svb.t. 
The parties met. On the one hand was the 
English Consul, Richard Charlton (acknowl- 
edged to be a most notorious liar,) sustained by 
some of the most wealthy and influential mer- 
chants and shipmasters. On the other hand 
were a few plainly elad and unpretending men. 
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waiting to be tried at their own request by their 
enemies, who sustained on this occasion (accord- 
ing to Capt. Jones' own account) the four-fold 
relation of prosecutor, witness, jury, and judge! 
And yet, asks Capt. Jones, in his published 
account of this meeting (Jarves' History p. 271.) 
" What was the issue of this great trial ? The 
most perfecty full, complete and triumphant victory 
for the missionaries that could have been asked 
by their most devoted friends. Not one jot or 
tittUj not one iota derogatory to their character as 
men, or as ministers of the gospel of the strict- 
est order, or as missionaries, could be made to 
appear by the united efforts of all who conspired 
against them." 

The meeting broke up in confusion. The 
result was the same as would now follow any 
candid examination of the slanders still circu- 
lating on ship and on shore. 

PAPAL MISSION. 

The year 1827 was made memorable by the 
arrival of the Roman Catholic Mission, The 
priests were landed in direct violation of the 
command of the king and chiefs. The chiefs 
were satisfied with their present teachers, and 
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wished no others to divide the people. More- 
over, they wished not the revival of image and 
picture worship^ which they had learned was 
taught by the new teachers. They, therefore, 
opposed it as idolatry, and subsequently perse- 
cuted its followers, under the old law that 
forbade heathenish practices. 

As many falsehoods have been put in circula- 
tion concerning the part the Protestant mission- 
aries took in these transactions, it would be 
interesting and profitable to discuss the subject 
at length. But as this would be impracticable 
in these lectures, I simply say that they bore no 
culpable part in them. On the contrary, they 
opposed their persecution and expostulated with 
the chiefs for their severity. In some instances 
they furnished the priests with books to facili- 
tate their acquisition of the language. The only 
opposition that they instituted against them was 
from their palpits, where, like true and earnest 
defenders of the faith, they put chiefs and people 
on their guard against the false doctrines and 
idolatrous practices of the Roman Church. 

This year also, the law instituting Christian 
marriage was first promulgated and enforced. 

The year 1828 was one of comparat;ve quiet. 
The only novel feature was the partial occu- 
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pancy of the field by the Roman priests. They 
were few in number, and necessarily confined 
their labors to few places. Their success was 
at first very limited. Protestant schools and 
churches, however, steadily increased. 

FOREIGN OPPOSITION. 

In 1829 the storm of foreign opposition that had 
lolled for a time, again descended more power- 
fully than before. Two things especially con- 
tributed to this result. The first was the return 
to the Islands of accounts, written by the mis- 
sionaries, of the outrages committed by the 
whale ship at Lahaina and the war ships at 
Honolulu. On reading in public prints the 
exposure of their abominations, the anger of 
the guilty perpetrators and abettors kindled into 
rage. They at once endeavored to secure the 
banishment of the reporters. They even pre- 
vailed on the chiefs to hold a council in case of 
one against whom the most bitter complaint 
was made. But the council resulted, as usual, 
in the defeat of the wicked. Alas ! for the poor 
revelers of the Pacific : it was now certain that 
they had no hiding place. No longer, even in 
the bosom of the great ocean, could they conceal 
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their sin and shame. They might stamp, and 
corse, and swear revenge, but they could not 
frighten, nor banish, nor slay the upright men 
who fearlessly stood in the way of their indul- 
gence. 

The other event which still more roused the 
ire and strengthened the opposition of foreign- 
ers, was the extension of the laws of the kingdom 
over foreigners as well as natives. Previously, 
only natives were punishable, except in case of 
murder and theft. But now the chiefs felt able 
to take one step more. And they fearlessly 
took it. But it cost them a struggle. Foreign* 
ers who had hitherto enjoyed comparative free- 
dom, could not and determined they would not 
come under a law punishing their chosen sins. 

How long the moral courage of the chiefs 
would have withstood the force of foreign con- 
suls, captains, merchants, and sailors, it is 
difficult to judge, had not the countenance of a 
powerful government soon sustained them. Just 
when Charlton was bullying the loudest, threat- 
ening the vengeance ot Great Britain, because 
he and his mates could not run loose and wild 
as before, the United States Sloop of war, Vin- 
cennes, under command of Capt. Finch, arrived, 
bringing presents and a letter to the king from 
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the President and government of the great 
Republic. That letter congratulated the chiefs 
and people on the introduction of Christianity, 
and recommended their earnest attention to "the 
religion of the Bible." It also added this timely 
clause. "The President also anxiously hopes 
that peace and kindness and justice will prevail 
between your people and those citizens of the 
United States, who visit your Islands, and that 
the regulations of your government will be such 
as to force them upon all. Our citizens who vio- 
late your laws or interfere with your regulations, 
violate at the same time their duty to their own 
government and country, and merit censure and 
punishment.^' By such a letter the chiefs were 
strengthened in their former resolution. They 
determined, therefore, to enforce their laws. The 
foreigners, when they saw their plans so set at 
naught, vented their rage in a protest to the 
American Government, the folly of which was 
afterwards fully and triumphantly exposed by 
the Commander of the Vincennes. 

The whole conduct of Capt. Finch, the advice 
he gave, and the steps he took, advanced per- 
ceptibly the interests of the American mission, 
and the American nation at the Islands. 
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An event of another character now removed 
an obstacle that threatened to be formidable. 

AN OBSTACLE REMOVED. 

Boki, a high chief, and Governor of Oahu. be- 
came disaffected, and linked the name and influ- 
ence of himself and his party to the growing 
cause of Rome. His conduct and bearing 
became seditious. His plans were rebellious 
and revolutionary. He found ready allies in the 
Roman Priests who had from the first defied 
the government. But before any overt act of 
revolt had been committed; Boki joined an 
expedition to a distant group of Islands to obtain 
sandal wood. His debts pressed him, and he 
sought this mode of paying them. In the 
absence of Kaahumanu he hastily fitted out two 
government vessels, and with four hundred 
natives and ten foreigners set sail. It was the 
last of Boki. His fate is unknown. In this 
providential manner a powerful enemy was 
removed whose history would otherwise have 
been traced in disaster and blood. 

PERSECUTION. 

The same year also, active persecutions were 
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commtnced agamst the papists. No lives, how- 
ever, were taken. Even the severities charged 
on the chiefs virere greatly exaggerated. It was 
the mildest form of persecution ever instituted 
by one party over another. But even that was 
unjustifiable. It was no part of the religion 
they had been taught. It was simply and 
wholly an old notion which truth and time had 
not yet eradicated from their minds. Moral 
suasion was a thing unknown to the ancient 
faith, and the chiefs were slow to believe it 
was not right to rule in Church as well as State. 
This persecution the American Mission op- 
posed. But their united remonstrance did not 
put an end to the forcible measures of the 
chiefs. 



The year 1830 was one of general prosperity 
throughout the group. It was nevertheless one 
of great peril to Honolulu. For in May, Kaahu- 
manu the Regent, and the young king left Oahu 
and spent nearly a year on the Islands of Maui 
and Hawaii. This was too good an opportunity 
for the disafl'ected natives and dissolute foreign- 
ers to loae. They, therefore, made the most of 
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it. With Liliha at their head, who was the wife 
of Boki, (but who by feigning before the Re- 
gent to be very pious had managed to succeed 
her husband in the governorship of the Island) 
they matured a conspiracy against the govern- 
ment. In this conspiracy the renowned Charl- 
ton acted a conspicuous part. The laws against 
immorality^ gambling &c. were left unexecuted. 
Tippling shops were opened on every street. 
Drunken men and women reeled everywhere. 
At the same time unaccountable preparations for 
war were progressing by secret orders from the 
treacherous governess. These naturally produc- 
ed alarm among chiefs and people. 

But Kaahumanu was not idle. At the pro- 
per time she struck the blow. It was effec- 
tual. She appointed her own brother, a chief of 
great energy of character, to the office of gover- 
nor, in place of Liliha the traitress He imme- 
diately left for the scene of growing insurrection. 
Landing troops unseen, and unexpectedly seiz- 
ing the fort and ammunition, he surprised and 
broke up the faction. He at once established 
an armed police in the streets of Honolulu, 
broke up the tippling and gambling houses, and 
without fear or favor reinforced the laws sup- 
pressing immorality. Nor did he allow evasions 
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of the law. He permitted no selling of coffee in 
order to give away rum ! He would not even 
permit foreigners to sell liquor to one another. 

To a petition to grant this last privilege, his 
reply was remarkable. It was worthy of rulers 
in older Christian lands, and of a later date in 
the temperance reform. Said he, " To horses, 
cattle, and hogs you may seU rum >• but to real men 
you mmt not, on these shores .'" Kuakini, usually 
called Gov. Adams, bears the palm from Neal 
Dow, as the originator of the Maine law ! 

The result was the immediate formation of a 
National Temperance Society. A thousand 
names were at once subscribed to the total a]t)- 
stinence pledge. Immediate measures were also 
taken to extend the Society throughout the Isl- 
ands, an effort that proved eminently useful in 
after years. Grood thus came from evil, and 
constituted the event another of those many 
instances in which the wrath of the enemies of 
the mission was made to praise God. 

EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS. 

But had this same Governor been as well con- 
vinced, on the subject of religious toleration as 
on the subject ol temperance, he would not 
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have taken one other step which resulted in the 
expulsion of the Roman Priests from the Islands. 
This occurred in 1831. 

After removing all of Liliha's party from of- 
fice, he peremptorily ordered the priests to leave 
the Islands. They were suspected by the chiefs 
to be in league with Liliha — as they had been 
with Boki, her husband. It was, therefore, 
deemed right and prudent to order their depart- 
ure. Three months were given them in which 
to leave. Eight mouths elapsed before they left. 
Then, after much duplicity on their part to evade 
the edict, and many intrigues of certain foreign- 
ers to detain them longer, the government fitted 
out a vessel at an expense of $4000. and landed 
them safely on the shores of California. 

The banishment of those priests has often been 
charged on the American Mission. But the 
charge is false. Both the mission and the gov- 
ernment have always denied it, while not the 
bitterest enemy has been able to prove it. The 
priests were sent away for the following reasons 
only. They landed at first without permission. 
They had remained year after year in defiance 
of government orders to depart. They had taught 
the worship of images which was a violation of 
tlie law suppressing idolatry. They had opposed 
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the schools adopted by the chiefs, and forbidden 
the people to attend them. Moreover they had 
identified themselves with a rebellious party, 
and were intimate and friendly with the vile 
Charlton and his beastly associates. They were 
suspicious men. The chiefs fearing, therefore, 
that the same results would follow their success 
at the Islands which they heard had followed 
in other countries where they had gained su- 
premacy, asked them to leave. Not succeeding 
by a request, they at last forcibly, though kindly, 
sent them away. From all participation in their 
banishment the government have always exoner- 
ated the American Mission. If the missionaries 
instructed the chiefs concerning the persecuting 
character of the church of Rome, it was only to 
fortify their minds against embracing that faith. 
It was never to secure the banishment of the 
priests. They only did what is constantly done 
by Protestant ministers both in England and the 
United States. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

During the same year the Mission established 
a High School for the education of teachers and 
preachers for the several Islands. Common 
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schools also were extended to embrace more of 
the children of the Nation. 

DEATH OF KAAHUMANU. 

The year 1832 was made memorable by the 
death of the great and good Kaahumanu. This 
occurred on the 5th of June. She had lived to 
welcome the fourth reinforcement to the Mis- 
sion. She died to strengthen their faith by a 
triumphant Christian death. The Mission and 
Nation mourned as for a mother. All loved her. 
Not even a foreigner doubted her piety. None 
could fill her place. Acentral pillar had been re- 
moved, and the edifice it had so powerfully sus- 
tained trembled. But it did not fall. 



THE REACTION. 

The reverse that followed was expected. It 
was most disastrous in 1833. The young king 
who had been always inclined to habits the most 
unpromising, but who had been kept in check by 
Kaahumanu, now broke over all barriers. He 
disregarded all restrictions on public immorali- 
ty. Natives followed his example and plunged 
into every excess. The wicked foreigners who 
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had plotted this disaster, exulted. They boasted 
opeuly that the missionaries would soon be ban- 
ished. Schools were nearly deserted. Many na- 
tive teachers relapsed into sin. Congregations 
on the Sabbath were greatly reduced. Several 
churches were burned. In a few places hea- 
then rites were again revived. Grog-shops and 
distilleries again introduced riot, debauchery and 
death. 

But Satan run mad and went too far too soon. 
His folly soon numbered the days of his rule. 
Even the young king was alarmed. So that at a 
meeting of the chiefs, when it was expected 
that he would select an abandoned woman as 
his Regent during his minority, he most un- 
expecte«lly turned towards the pious Kinau, 
whom Kaahumanu had appointed, and confirm- 
ed her in the royal office ! Shame hung its head, 
vice trembled, effrontery fled. The conspiracies 
of the wicked were at an end ! 

When asked why he had changed his purpose 
the young Prince made this significant reply, 
" Very strong is the kingdom of God?'' Yes, God 
had, as often before, turned the heart of a kingj 
" as the rivers of water are turned." 

The very reverses, of which the youthful king 
was the author had proved its strength. For 
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while multitudes by their imitation of his exam- 
ple proved that their religion rose or fell with the 
chiefs, yet great numbers displayed by their 
firmness a religious feeling worthy of true Chris- 
tians. When the first shock of the revulsion 
was over, the congregations increased again. 
Foi religion had already sent-its roots too deep 
into the heart of the nation to be prostrated by 
the blast that shook its branches. 

RECOVERY, PROGRESS, AND RESULTS. 

That year of reverses was relieved by a new 
sign of promise. The friends of religion on ship 
and on shore welcomed at Honolulu the Rev. 
John Diell, the first Seamen's Chaplain sent into 
the Pacific. He arrived in the spring, and as 
early as November, he dedicated in the very 
heart of the prevailing iniquity a chapel for the 
foreign worship of God. He also opened read- 
ing rooms for officers and seamen. The mis- 
sionaries at Lahaina also did the same at that 
Port. 

In 1834 the first Newspaper was published at 
the Islands. It was edited and printed at the 
High School and was called " The Hawaiian 
Luminary." Little else, however, was done this 
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year than to recover from the disasters of the 
year before. It is worth recording that before 
its close Ship Masters petitioned the govern- 
ment for temperance laws, to protect their sea- 
men. 

The year 1835 was marked by an event that 
tested the fearless integritjf of the Mission. 
The PrincesSj the sister of the king was excom- 
municated from the church. It was one instance 
of many that illnstrated the bold impartiality 
with which the Mission performed their work. 

The year 1836, like the proceeding, was one 
of quiet progress, the only new feature being, 
the introduction of spinning, weaving and knitting, 
as an experiment in female education. 

There were now three thousand subscribers to 
the native Newspaper. There had been print- 
ed 11,000,000 pages, 10,500 volumes, and 36,000 
pamphlets. There had been six reinforcements 
to the Mission. There were seventeen preach- 
ing stations. There were one thousand church 
members, and fourteen thousand hearers. — 
There were nine hundred schools. The great 
crises had passed. The Mission was establish- 
ed independent of the chiefs. 
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LECTURE VI. 



POSOXD UTTBODUGTICK OV PAPACY AKD THX QBXAT RBYIYAL 
OOHMBNCIKG IIT 1837. 



FORCED TOLERATION OF POPERT. 

In 1831 the Jesuit priests had 'been banished 
to California. In 1837 they had ventured to re- 
turn. Not being allowed to remain they soon 
left for other parts. But they did mischief 
abroad. Their representations of Hawaiian in- 
tolerance resulted in a visit of the French ship of 
War Artemisej Capt. Laplace, which anchored 
off Honolulu on the 10th of July, 1839. Capt. 
Laplace immediately demanded the free tole- 
ration of the Roman Catholic Religion. At the 
cannon's mouth he obliged a helpless people to 
receive teachers they had twice rejected. He 
thus denied the avowal made two years before 
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by Commanders of French and English War 
ships, that no nation had a right to force its creed 
upon another. 

But had Laplace done no more, this injury 
could have been forgiven. But to imposition and 
a breach of national law, he added robbery. 
Having drawn up a treaty on his own terms, he 
compelled the king to sign it, and then pay 
$20,000 as a pledge that he would keep it ! 

The treaty was to be signed and the money 
raised within three days, or the guns of the Frig- 
ate would be opened upon the town! Then 
to exaction and threatened violence he added 
insult. In a formal letter to Mr. Brinsmade, the 
American Consul, he offered protection to Amer- 
ican citizens, but not to the American Mission, 
formally excluding them from the protection of 
their country's flag. But the plots of their ene- 
mies failed. A better shield was over them to 
keep them from harm. Roman priests were in- 
deed forced upon the nation. But the indepen- 
dence of the group, and the position. and influ- 
ence of the Mission were not sacrificed. The 
king would not give up his kingdom nor his 
teachers. The money extorted by Laplace, and 
which the combined enemies of the nation and 
mission hoped he could not raise, he borrowed 
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of friendly English and American merchants, 
and so disappointed them of their prey. With- 
out further pretext for yiolence, the French com- 
mander was obliged to muzzle his guns, then 
hungry for fire. 

FORCED INTRODUCTION 07 LIQUORS. 

But there was one other object gained by his 
visit equally hurtful with the introduction of the 
Romish priests. In 1838 the king had prohibit- 
ed the introduction of ardent spirits into his 
kingdom, and imposed a heavy duty on wines. 
He had done this at the instance of many for- 
eigners who had persuaded him that the improv- 
ed morals of the ports would be an advantage 
to commerce. Among respectable citizens the 
measure has proved to be popular. The harbors 
had become so quiet, and the change for the 
better so apparent, that Capt. Belcher, of the 
British ship of War Sulphur^ on returning from 
a cruise and witnessing the improvement made 
during his absence, wrote a letter to the king re- 
commending duties sufficiently high to amount 
to a prohibitum. But the French Copsul had 
boasted of his determination to intrqduoe liquors 
free, and he found Laplapf {i pe^dy tool for the 
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accomplishment of his purpose. Accordingly 
the treaty was so drawn as to remove the restric- 
tion on French liquors, and fix the duty on wines 
at only five per cent! This at once opened the 
flood gates of vice and crime which the chiefs, 
the mission and respectable foreigners had but 
recently combined to close. The king saw the 
consequences that must follow. He protested 
and desired some amendment. But none was 
allowed. He asked for time to consult with his 
council; but none was given. He must sign it 
as it was — and sign it within a few hours, or take 
the consequences. The frightened king had but 
one course to take, or lose his kingdom. He re- 
luctantly signed it, and so bound his nation to 
intemperance during the pleasure of his enemies. 

The French Consul, M, Dudoit, was the first 
man to avail himself of the new treaty, by , im- 
porting a cargo of liquor from Valparaiso ! 

Be it remembered also, that the very ship that 
brought his brandies brought three Roman priests^ 
one of whom had been banished two years be- 
fore. This coincidence of brandy and papacy at 
the Islands has never been forgotten. The two 
things will always be associated in the Hawai- 
ian mind. The same Hawaiian word expresses 
both. The same also expresses Frenchmen. So 
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that palcmi, in native, means either brandy, a 
Frenchman, or a papist ! The sense of wrong 
inflicted on the nation by the French is so deeply 
impressed on the national mind, that the word 
has become a term of reproach among children 
and adults, when qnarreling. Sach a use of the 
word is eminently just 

The world has become familiar with French 
outrages in the Pacific. Most unworthily has 
that nation lent her power to propagate the faith 
of Rome, and by the terror of her guns forced 
upon the defenceless Islanders of this Ocean an 
order of Jesuits, that for its dangerous character 
has more than once been banished from the 
kingdoms of Europe. How different the intro- 
duction and progress of Protestant Missions in 
the same Islands of the sea ! 

ANOTHER ENEMY. 

In 1842 the French Corvette Embuscade, arri- 
ved at Honolulu, and attempted to enforce the 
most absurd papal impositions on the Island gov- 
ernment, ftovidentially the king had just sent 
an embassy to the court of France, to adjust na- 
tional difficulties, so that with good reason he 
could decline all negotiations with the present 
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unwelcome visitor. A Jesuitical scheme of great 
ingenuity, insolence and injustice was thus de- 
feated, and the heart of the nation quieted that 
already palpitated with fear. 

PROGRESS OF ROMANISM. 

Romanism, while a novelty, made many con- 
verts. Backed by French guns it became very 
bold and extravagant in its demands. But the 
Embuscade sailing away without accomplishing 
one of her objects, humbled the haughty bear- 
ing of the priests. They therefore contented 
themselves with the impartial policy pursued 
by the government towards both Protestant and 
Papal interests. Their converts were mostly 
from a class of natives hitherto unaffected by 
missionary influence, and from persons disaffect- 
ed, from whatever cause, both towards the go- 
vernment and the American mission. Though 
numbering thousands, they have always been a 
small minority of the nation. Not one man of 
importance, since the days of the rebel Boki, 
has gone over to them. This may in some 
measure account for their ill success. Still, they 
have schools and churches all over the Islands. 
They have all the privileges of protestants, and 
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draw their full share of the school fund. But 
they have not, of late- years, increased. They 
have, on the contrary, perceptibly diminished. 
Through free discussion from the pulpit and the 
press, the national mind soon became fortified 
against the delusion, while many who had fall- 
en into it have been reclaimed. Had the same 
misfortune befallen that nation and mission 
which about that time befell the people and 
mission of the Society Islands, perhaps French 
priests and French soldiers would have undone 
there also the work of years, and built up the 
church of Rome on the ruins of the church of 
Christ. Except some such calamity overtake 
the nation, the question of protestant ascendancy 
is settled. For unless enforced by power, pa- 
pacy can never triumph where there are so many 
Bibles, and so many common schools. 

WONDERFUL PROTESTANT PROGRESS. 

But I must return and trace a parallel and 
powerful movement among the masses of the 
nation that, more than all other agencies combi- 
ned, fortified the people against the encroach- 
ments of the Roman faith. 

That extraordinary movement commenced 
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about the time of the return of the banished 
priests from the American coast. The way for 
it had been gradually prepared. Seventeen years 
of missionary work had not been performed in 
vain. The whole of the New Testament and 
nearly all of the Oid, had been translated, and 
circulated widely among the people. The gos- 
pel was everywhere preached. Schools were in 
successful operation on every Island. A few 
churches had been organized, to which the 
Sacrament was regularly administered. Daily 
morning and weekly afternoon prayer meetings 
were held. Bible classes and Sabbath schools 
had been established at important centres. Sev- 
eral Singing Schools were taught by missiona- 
ries for the training of church choirs. Moral 
Reform Societies had been started, in which 
more than ten thousand people were enlisted, 
sworn to the abandonment of all immoral prac- 
tices. A High School had also been founded, 
for the education of teachers and preachers. A 
native Newspaper also was weekly scattering 
leaves of life and knowledge over the group. 
Moreover, the lives and death of many convert- 
ed chiefs and people had tested and proved the 
value oT the gospel. The new faith had tri- 
umphed over all opposition, and from every fur- 
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nace came out pare. And what was of equal 
importance, the native mind had been partially 
awakened from its stupor and made to think. 
The multitude had begun to think and act in- 
dependently of the chiefs. The burdens of gov- 
ernment also had been gradually diminishing, 
and consequently there had been forming a better 
mental and moral basis on which the spirit of 
God could build up a permanent work. Socie- 
ty, out of its chaotic state, had begun to assume 
shape, though but little order and beauty had 
yet arisen out of the confusion. All along, also, 
individual conversions and occasional awaken- 
ings of unusual interest among the people had 
given promise of what was to come. 

So greatly were the mission encouraged by 
these signs of the future, and so deeply were 
they impressed with the magnitude and import- 
ance of the missionary work, and of the inade- 
quateness of the means employed to convert 
the world, that at their General Meeting in 1836 
they prepared a memorial to the American 
churches, in which with great power they urged 
on them the immediate rescue of six hundred 
millions of heathen. It was a remarkable pro- 
duction, one that could have been written only ' 
by men whose views had been formed, and 
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whose spirit of devotion had been kindled, on 
missionary ground. 

One year after, 1837, they came together with 
more progress to report than at any previous 
meeting. They came also to greet the seventh 
reinforcement to the mission, and by far the 
largest, ever sent from America. Those new 
preachers and teachers seem to have been ac- 
companied by the spirit of Grod. During the 
voyage nearly half of the crew were hopefully 
converted, six of whom, including two of the 
officers, united at Honolulu with the Mission 
Church. Nor did the Spirit depart from that 
company after their arrival. He went with them 
to the several stations whither .they were soon 
scattered, and almost immediately manifested 
His mighty power in the universal awakening of 
the people. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE " REVIVAL." 

From that meeting returned lonely and strick- 
en, one faithful man, whom, during its sei^sions, 
God had deprived of a young and lovely wife. 
Tears feel on the deck of the Brig, as his breth- 
ren dismissed him to his distant station. But 
not alone did he lead his motherless son to his 
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desolate home. God went with him ; and the 
first intelligence from his secluded but populous 
district (Waimea, Hawaii), was the remarkable 
attention awakened among his people to relig- 
ious things. Without any extraordinary means 
an unusual influence seemed to be moving the 
hearts of young and old. Closer and more sol- 
emn attention was visible in the congregations. 
These soon numbered thousands. Tears flowed 
freely. Heads were bowed. Voices were lifted 
in prayer. Confessions were made of long con- 
cealed and undiscovered sins. The house of the 
missionary was thronged with men, women and 
children, asking with apparent earnestness what 
they must do to be saved. Meetings for inquiry 
and prayer were full and solemn. Groans were 
mingled with other manifestations of intense 
feeling. The excitement spread. It was caught 
from Island to Island, till it became universal. 

In 1838 it reached its strength. At all the sta- 
tions there was an attention to religious things 
never known before No churches could hold 
the multitudes that through the passes of the 
high mountains, and across rapid torrents, over 
broken lava, and sunburnt plains, and across 
dangerous channels, or along the high breakers 
of precipitous shores, came to hear the word of 
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God. From four to six thousand were frequently 
assembled in one place. With the young and 
strong came the old, tottering on the verge of 
time. The blind followed the sound of the 
throng pressing to the place of prayer. The crip- 
pled and diseased even crawled on their hands 
and feet to hear the " glad tidings." 

Such were real scenes, as witnessed to a 
greater or less extent, on all the Islands du- 
-ring three successive years. The means used* 
were usually very simple ; and only such as are 
employed on similar occasions, in our own 
churches. In a few instances, however, the 
pastors were aroused to extraordinary exertions 
by the events transpiring arotind them. Some 
gave way to their own powerful emotions, and 
moved up and down through the vast congrega- 
tions, preaching and gesturing with great force to 
the weeping and praying, and sometimes groan- 
ing and shouting throng. But at most stations, 
only the ordinary means were employed. — 
Preaching was the great instrumentality, and 
under its plain, direct, and fervant appeals the 
whole scene was often one of deep and still 
solemnity, or of sighs and tears. 
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EXTRAORDINARY LABORS. 

During this protracted period the labors of the 
mission were almost incredible. Some preached 
from seven to twenty times a week, often in the 
open air and sometimes in drenching rains, 
travelling more or less on foot over mountains 
and ravines, and swimming dangerous mountain 
torrents. Beside this, there were numerous meet- 
ings for inquiry, and almost constant conversa- 
tions during ev6ry interval from early morning 
till late in the evening. The work of transla- 
tion also pressed hard on some burdened by 
other labors. But the greatest burden was the 
care and responsibility of the growing churches. 
This well nigh overwhelmed them. The .thou- 
sands pressing into the church had all to be ex- 
amined personally, propounded, watched over 
for weeks and months, re-examined, inquired 
after, instructed, and finally baptized and admit- 
ted. But for the resuscitating and cheering na- 
ture of the work itself, they would have sunk un- 
der their anxiety and labors. 
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RESULTS. 

Such were the results of those years of ex- 
citement and toil, that at the General Meeting of 
1840, the number of church members was re- 
ported at at more than twenty thousand. This 
was an increase within three years of twenty fold! 
The news astonished the Christian world. 



EXAGGERATED IMPRESSIONS. 

But by tar too favorable an impression was 
made on the public mind. Missionaries were 
themselves betrayed by the intensity of their 
own feelings into too bright and glowing de- 
scrij^ions of the wonderful work. With honest 
intentions they wrote under a powerful excite- 
ment. Subsequent years taught them more 
rational and moderate views. Beside this, there 
was an astonishing avidity with which the pub- 
lished accounts were read by the churches. 
The imagination of rejoicing Christians exag- 
gerated even the glowing reports of the enthu- 
siastic missionaries. Distance lent enchant- 
ment to this view, and in the minds of home 
Christians another New England seemed to 
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have risen suddenly from the bosom of the 
Pacific, whose hills echoed to the songs of a 
Christian and happy people. But for such ex- 
travagant impressions they were in a great 
measure responsible. Missionaries have often 
been pained at the unreasonable eulogies fre- 
quently made in home pulpits, and by home 
presses, on the results of their labors. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Years have now passed, and the mission and 
Christians generally have been taught several 
valuable lessons concerning that great revival, of 
which I will dwell on one or two. 

I. Much of that excitement was merely sympa- 
thetic^ and consequently both the people and the 
mission were more or less deceived in the nature 
and exient of the work then witnessed and described. 

The excitable and deceptive character of the 
natives was not known then as well as since, 
and too much confidence was naturally placed 
in appearances then so flattering. 

II. There was often too great haste in the 
admission of converts to the churches. 

This was a mistake easily made. The con- 
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verts appeared to be sincere. Very many were 
so. But many of these were self-deceived. 
Others, however, hypocritically confessed their 
sins and professed repentance and faith for the 
sole purpose of gaining admiseicm to the church. 
Time was necessary to reveal their true char- 
acter. Had more time elapsed, not so many 
thousands would have swelled the catalogue of 
the Hawaiian churches. 

But for those hasty admissions there was 
some apology. The mission urged that the con- 
verts seemed to be members of Christ's flock, 
and that they had no right to keep them from 
the fold of the Shepherd. They urged, and 
with power, the example of the Apostles, who 
immediately received to the churches all that 
repented and believed. They honestly believed 
that it would be better to admit them, and then 
promptly exclude them, should they fall. Such 
reasoning gathered within three years, at some 
stations, the largest churches in the world. 

It is but just to state that such numerous 
and hasty admissions were confined to a few 
stations. Some indeed were too cautious and 
erred on the other extreme. They stood in the 
door, and would not let the people in. The 
middle course was pursued by most. 
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III. The successful estcMshment of churches 
among such a people is one of great difficulty. 

Even when success attends missionary labor, 
the admission of members is one of unceasing 
perplexity. It has been so with those mission- 
aries. The whole nation rushed to the church. 
So deceptive was native character, and so 
universal was the desire to unite with the church 
that the most hasty sometimes feared to admit 
any. Yet charity plead for the simple people a 
cordial welcome to the privileges of the Com- 
munion. This conflict of prudence with charity 
has often rent the bosom of the conscientious 
missionary with unutterable distress. His 
seasons of communion have always been seasons 
of great anxiety. And perhaps but few who 
have endeavored to be cautious, have admitted 
ten, who have not felt that a hundred others 
were perhaps equally entitled to admission. 

It would have been far easier to have swelled 
the membership to forty thousand than to have 
confined it to twenty. After so great an excite- 
ment, and when the minds of the missionaries 
were so powerfully moved, it is greatly to their 
credit that there were so few departures from 
order and prudence. 
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REACTION. 

Reaction followed so intense and universal an 
excitement. This arose in part from the fact 
that sympathy was the foundation of much of 
the feeling, and that unworthy multitudes had 
gained admission to the churches. But it will 
help us to make all needed allowances, to call to 
mind similar scenes in our own land. How 
often, three months after a powerful revival in 
our own cities and villages, has the question 
been asked " Whefe are the fruits?" to which 
this mournful answer has been given, "In a 
church burdened with lifeless members," or 
"rent with rival feuds." Reaction, however, 
among the Islanders, was more marked and 
rapid. It could not have been otherwise among 
a people so lacking in intelligence and stability. 
Moreover, this natural tendency was greatly 
increased by the death of some of the principal 
chiefs in 1839. The great guides were thus 
removed, and the people wandered. 

EFFECTS OF PAPACY. 

But the event most disastrous was the forced 
introduction of Roman priests cmd French brandy 
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by French arms. This religious piracy robbed 
the Ports of their sobriety and morality. Intem- 
perance, riot, and prostitution were at once 
revived. The people also became divided into 
opposing sects, which greatly diverted their 
minds from religion itself. Still, while arrested 
in some places, the revival progressed in others. 
Even at some stations where reaction had taken 
place, religion again revived. . 

GENUINENESS OF THE REVIVAL. 

Though time has shown that much of the 
great excitement was superficial, and that in the 
general enthusiasm too many were admitted to 
the native churches, yet the lapse of years has 
clearly proved that the Revival was a genuine 
and wonderful work of the Holy Spirit. Men 
capable of judging of its character and effects 
were witnesses and partakers of it With all 
their knowledge of the depths of native hypoc- 
risy, feeling more and inore the trial of it, and 
trusting less and less to outward appearances, 
they have nevertheless never doubted the real 
nature of that work. The evidences of its 
heavenly origin were too visible, the instru- 
mentalities employed were too Scriptural, and 
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die effects were too spiritual and real, to doubt 
its Divine source and nature. They ccmld as 
soon haye doubted the gracious nature of any 
similar scenes they had witnessed at home. 
They knew what they saw. They knew what 
they heard. They knew what they felt They 
knew the changes that were wrought in individ- 
uals and throughout whole districts. They wit- 
nessed the whole. They were a part of the 
whole. They have endeavored to tell the whole. 
But no pen could convey to readers eighteen 
thousand miles away correct impressions of what 
they intended to describe. 

They by no means confined their descriptions 
to the bright side of things. They darkened 
it also. But shade the picture as they would, 
it would glow. The churches would eatch with 
avidity at every encouraging and pleasing scene, 
not caring to notice and remember the disheart^ 
ening portions of their reports. If the mission- 
aries reported great revivals, great accessions 
to the churches, great progress in the schools, 
and some in the arts and comforts of civilized 
life, they only told the truth. And they are not 
wholly responsible for the exaggerated views 
those reports conveyed to Christians. For they 
have always reported native Christians as babes 
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and children, ignorant and fickle, and continuallj 
in need of warning, instiacticHi and discipline. 

And when they have reported progress, it has 
always been ij^ comparison with what natives 
werey and not with what they should be. Indeed 
the dark features of natiye character and of 
native piety haye been over and over again most 
faithfully drawn, even by the most glowing 
pens. Had this part of their reports made a 
proper impression on the minds of readers, the 
ejcaggerated views would not have been formed 
which have laid the foundation of so much 
disappointment on the part of some visitors and 
travelers at the Islands. The writers of those 
reports are not perfect men. But they are 
honest men. Some of them are ardent men, 
and, as such men always write, they have only 
written just as they in their enthusiasm saw and 
felt things to be. If some such men have in 
the intensity of their feelings, written too warmly, 
their readers have as often judged too hastily. 
Headers seemed to have forgotten that native 
Christians were only converted heathen, just 
redeemed from a perfect despotism and an 
abominable idolatry. Mere common sense 
would have taught them to make some allow- 
ance for the ardor of a rejoicing missionary cm 
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the one hand, and the necessary imbeeility, 
grossness, ignorance, and child-like waywardness 
of native character on the other. . 

If from the full reports, as published in the 
Missionary Journals, the Sandwich Island 
churches have been conceived or spoken of as 
at all comparable with the refined and intelligent 
churches of older Christian lands, the fault has 
been the reader's and not the writer's. And if 
with such expectations any have gone to the 
Islands and been disappointed, the fault of the 
disappointment has been their own. They 
expected too much. Their own judgment 
should have taught them better. Frequently 
have missionaries cautioned the Christian 
public on that very point. 

PROPER VIEW. 

Could spectators and readers look at the 
Islanders generally, and at the Island Christians 
in particular, from the stand point of those 
much slandered men, and see at the same 
glance, what natives have been and what they 
are, their disappointment would be changed to 
delight and surprise. They would be ready to 
acknowledge, that if much remained to be done, 
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yet a good and great work had already been 
accomplished. Their surprise would be, not that 
native Christians appeared no better, but that 
they appeared so well. Many a traveler and 
resident, at first inclined to censure and 
condemn, has at last left with admiration and 
with praise. Such was the writer^s own 
experience. And such he believes would be 
the result of every thorough acquaintance with 
the mission and careful survey of their work. 
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LECTURE Vn. 



OONKBOTION or TBB HIS8I0N WITH THS GOVBaNMBlIT ; OHAITOS 
OF POLICY AS TO PROFBBTT AKD MAMKBB OF UFB. 



CHANGE IN GOVERNMENT. 

The year 184(> was an era in the Sandwich 
Islands' Government. It was the year of a 
great change in government policy. It was the 
change from the despotism of Kamehameha 
I. to the limited and constitutional monarchy of 
Kamehameha III. In some respects it was 
one of the most remarkable in history. 

But it was not the change itself so much as 
the manner of it that constituted its peculiarity. 
It was not the result of a revolution. It was not 
a forced gift from those in power. It was not 
purchased by the people's blood. It was a voU 
urUary change on the part of the riders from 
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absolute t3rraimy to constitutioQal liberty. The 
world hardly affords a parallel^ where rulers 
accustomed to arbitrary power, so freely and 
UQauimously relinquished the law of the will 
for the law of a code. In point (^ liberal 
views and enlightened policy, it places the 
present king and chiefs of the Sandwich Islands, 
with all their faults, in a higher place in the 
royal scale than has hitherto been assigned 
them. Coerced by no foreign power, compelled 
by no irresistible demands of a burdened and 
avenging people, they yielded prerogatives and 
rights which the customs of many generations 
had made sacred to the crown. 

CAUSES or THE CHANGE. 

The advance of the people during twenty 
years required it. As they had learned to 
read they had begun to think. And awakening 
thought had naturally created some uneasiness 
under existing burdens. 

Moreover the influence of the High School 
established in 1831 had begun to be felt. 
However limited the knowledge of its graduates, 
they were nevertheless far in advance of the 
common peq^le. As teachers and magistrates. 
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and clerks to the chiefs, their influence had 
become wide and poweriiil over the national 
mind. 

These things the king and chiefs had sagacity 
enough to perceive. They had acquired wisdom 
enough also to take advantage of such signs of 
the times. For they had been gaining knowledge 
much more rapidly than the common people. 
With minds naturally superior to the ^common 
mind, they had from the first taken the lead 
of the masses in every improvement. They 
had therefore kept far enough in advance of the 
people to lead and control them. 

Constant intercourse with foreigners of rank, 
intelligence, and wealth, had also enlarged 
their views of national policy. It had taught 
them to select for officers, counsellors and 
attendants, the most talented of the nation ; so 
that they were raising up an influential middle 
class among the people, with new and more 
elevated views and far greater liberties than 
had hitherto been known. Their influence 
extended to the lower classes and kindled the 
whole people with new expectations. The low 
class of foreigners who had married native 
women also enlightened the multitude in the 
comparative freedom of their countrymen, and 
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00 added to the general desire for easier times. 

But while the chiefs perceived this growing 
desire, they did not, like too many kings, take 
advantage of their knowledge to crush the 
expectations of the people. More wisely and 
honorably they fostered the rising spirit, gave it 
a proper direction, and by a free-will gift of a 
Constitution, and of printed laws placed them- 
selves beyond the reach of revoluUon, or even of 
complaint. 

Towards this enlightened and liberal policy 
the democratic character of the mission greatly 
contributed. This, combined with the almost 
invariable advice of English and American 
Naval officers, merchants and visitors, fixed in 
the minds of those in power this firm conviction, 
that their own greatness, wealth and security 
depended wholly on the industry and elevation 
of their subjects. 

No doubt selfishness had much to do with 
the movements of king and chiefs. But it has 
not often happened that selfishness among 
kings has taken a direction towards the people. 
It has not with the autocrat of Russia, the 
Emperor of \ustria, or the Usurper of France. 

The different course of the king and chiefs of 
this little Island nation can be accounted for. 
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only by an unusual mixture of motiTes, selfish 
and benevolent, a sincere desire for the elevation 
of their people, and the comfortable permanency 
of their own rule. Their example, hovrever, 
from whatever motives, is worthy the attention 
and imitation of older despots on older thrones. 
Convinced of the importance and necessity of 
a nearer conformity in their government policy 
to that of civilized nations, the king and chiefs 
looked to foreigners for aid. But whom could 
they trustl They had learned from bitter 
experience to be on their guard against foreigners 
whom purposes of gain or pleasure had brought 
to their shores. On account of the difficulties 
in which such Consuls as Charhon, Jones, and 
Dudoit had involved them, they were afraid of 
foreign officials. Naval officers and visitors 
were strangers to their language, their habits, 
and their wants. Moreover, such of these in 
whom they had confidence, were not at liberty 
to reside long enough among them to gain that 
knowledge or impart needed instruction. They 
therefore turned their eyes toward their long 
tried and beloved teachers. The missionaries 
they could trust. To them therefore, they 
applied. 
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DECLINATUKE OF THE MISSION. 



But in accordance with an established rule of 
the mission, they declined to act, otherwise 
than they had always done, i. e. to give their 
advice when consulted. The kingdom they had 
come to establish was not of this world. They, 
therefore, referred the government to the United 
States for legal help. 

Accordingly in 1835 th'e king and chiefs wrote 
to the Board of Missions at Boston to obtain a 
person of suitable legal attainments and moral 
character to become counselor and teacher of 
political economy to their government. The 
Board made every effort to secure the services 
of one and another suitable for the position, but 
in every instance failed. On hearing of this 
failure, the chiefs renewed their application to 
the mission. 

About this time Mr. Richards, a missionary 
high in the esteem and confidence of the nation, 
returned from the United States, whither he had 
gone to provide for the education of his children. 

He was the man, who, with his heroic wife, 
so fearlessly withstood the attack of the crew 
of Capt. Buckle, who in 1835 threatened to take 
his Kfe if he would not secure the repeal of the 
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laws against public immorality. This excellent 
man, whose integrity no one impeached, was 
invited, oa his arrival, to become political 
cotmselor and teacher to the king and chiefs. 

He was taken wholly by surprise. He had 
returned to live and die a hun^ble pastor of the 
native church he had gathered during former 
years. Naturally he hesitated to launch on 
unknown and often troubled waters. He felt 
much better qualified to teach religion, than 
to lecture on the science of government. He 
could better expound the laws of God, than 
frame and fit to such a people the laws of men. 
He had never been educated for such a work. 
He had no experience in that profession. 
Moreover, he shrunk from the storms he already 
saw darkening before Ijim. Nor did he wish to 
leave the mission, and the Board of Missions, to 
whom years of associated labor had endeared 
him. His own preferences, therefore, strongly 
urged him to decline the proposed change. 

But he had long before learned to sacrifice his 
peisonal preferences for the good of others. 
When therefore duty seemed to call him from 
his favorite profession, he was not the man to 
refuse. To assist him in deciding bis duty, he 
called a council of his brethren, which resulted 
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in their recommendation of his acceptance of 
the king's proposal. The American Board 
having subsequently united in this recommenda- 
tion, he entered in 1838 on the duties of his 
untried office. He prepared and delivered, at 
his earliest convenience, lectures on political 
economy and the science of government. 
These were delivered in the presence of the 
king and chiefs, and the most intelligent pupils 
of the High School. They were productive of 
immediate good. They resulted in the formation 
of a Constitution and a code of laws, which, 
after much debate and many amendments, were 
finally adopted. These were first published and 
made the law of the land in 1840. 

THE NEW GOVERNMENT. . 

The kingdom had now a government. The 
powers of the king and chiefs were defined 
and limited, while the liberties of the people 
were clearly set forth and secured. The 
instrument did great credit to all concerned. 
For a nation accustomed to arbitrary power, 
and but just emerging from barbarism, it 
exhibited a remarkably enlightened and liberal 
spirit. A just distinction was made between 
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oflfences. Proportiqnate punishments were fixed 
for different crimes. Courts of trial and appeal 
were established. Taxation was equalized. 
Schools were provided for all the children of 
the nation. Agriculture was encouraged; 
bounties were created for the cultivation of the 
useful arts. Harbor regulations were defined 
and the interests of foreign commerce promoted. 
|n short, some provision was made for nearly 
all the wants and exigencies of a well ordered 
community. 

Nor were the laws a dead letter. During 
the same year in which they were published 
they were put to a severe test. But they 
triumphed. A high chief murdered his wife. 
Foreigners at once predicted that justice would 
not dare touch one of such high blood. To their 
surprise and joy, however, and to the utter 
astonishment of the common people, the chief 
was hu r.g ! 

In the following year, 1841, the English 
Consul was guilty of riotous conduct. It was 
now thought that native courage would fail, 
and that law, however stringent towards 
natives would be inoperative toward foreigners. 
Particularly did the enemies of order boast that 
no law would dare touch a foreign ofiicial. Bui 
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the dignitary was arrested. He was taken 
before the municipal coart smd fined. Moreover, 
the native Judge administered to him a merited 
and withering rebuke, appealing at the same 
time to the other officials present for support in 
the enforcement of the laws. 

From year to year such changes were made as 
the advancing times seemed to demand. In 
1842 a treasury system was adopted. To the 
head of this department the king called Dr. G. 
P. Judd, a gentleman, who had been connected 
with the mission -fourteen years, as missionary 
physician. He accepted, and as soon as 
dismissed from the mission and American 
Board, entered on his laborious duties. His 
position was one of great perplexity. He found 
the finances of the nation in a most deplorable 
condition. No strict account had ever been 
rendered of the revenues of the government. 
No one knew the state of the treasury. It was 
beyond redemption by native skill. But under 
his management confusion soon gave place to 
tjrder. Salaries were at once substituted in the 
place of the old system of drawing from tenants. 
Accurate accounts of the taxes were at once 
ordered to be kept. So also of port charges 
and customs. Appropriations also were regularly 
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made for government expenses, and the payment 
of the public debt. The credit of the kingdom 
was immediately improved. Under his admin- 
istration that credit has remained unimpaired 
to the present time, a fact that proves him to 
have been capable oi the position he has so 
long filled. 

This is not the time nor the place to enter on 
an examination of the many charges made on 
the official character of this gentleman. Of 
many of these I am wholly ignorant of their 
truth or falsehood. Many others I know to be 
wholly without foundation. Several things are 
certain. He has been an industrious officer, as 
his enemies allow. He has also been an efficient 
officer, managing with admirable tact the limited 
resources of a poor nation. He has also been a 
Javorite officer, enjoying without limitation or 
interruption, during the eleven years of his 
administration, the confidence of the king and 
chiefs. It is true that once during this period 
he was tried for malfeasance : but it was at his 
own request, to vindicate him from the charges 
of his foes. The trial resulted in his honorable 
acquittal. 

No one unacquainted with his office can 
appreciate the difficulties of his position. 
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These were an empty treasury, spendthrift 
chiefs, irresponsible officers, and foreign foes 
watching and embarrassing his every step. 
Any one in such a position, who had any energy 
and independence of character would have had 
enemies who would have trumpeted libels 
around the world. Mistakes he has undoubtedly 
made. His inexperience in a pursuit for which 
he was not educated, would fully account for 
titese. Had he always been as ready to 
acknowledge and correct them when made, as 
in some instances he has been to conceal them 
through a mistaken policy or an obstinate 
pride, he would have avoided much of suspicion 
and odium which such a want of frankness has 
attached to his name. 

But thdit fraud has been practiced by him, is a 
charge that has often been made and believed 
without proof. The only proof ever adduced 
failed before a proper tribunal. From public 
rumor enough has appeared to crush him; but 
facts^ such as would be admitted as evidence in 
a court of justice, have never come to light. 
He is te be accounted innocent until proved 
guilty, especially as he has always retained the 
confidence of the power that has employed him, 
and, in spite of recent threatened violence, 
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refused to dismiss him. There have no charges 
been made, even as the basis of the present 
opposition, (except such as are too absurd to 
believe) which are riot resolvable into mere 
unpopularity; a reason which is certainly no 
apology for the interference of aliens in the 
affairs of a foreign government. &or the 
unpopularity of Dr. Judd there is more 
foundation in his marmers than in his adminis- 
tration. Had he possessed the pleasing manners 
of Mr. Richards his political life would have 
been far less troubled. 

MISSION NOT CULPABLE. 

But I am not his apologist. I am not the 
apologist of any missionary who has left his 
more appropriate work for the service of the 
government. I leave their own motives and the 
urgent necessities that called them, to justify, or 
not, the change. What the Sandwich Islands 
government would have done without their 
help is a problem, and yet it is perhaps to 
be regretted that the mission did not leave 
the government to native rulers and such other 
help as the Great Ruler over all would have 
provided for them. Whatever would have 
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resulted to the nation on their refasal to leave 
their proper inissionary work, it can scarcely 
be supposed that the Great Head of the church, 
who is also King of kings, would have suffered 
lasting harm to the nation which from such 
motives they declined in any secular capacity 
to serve. Here, perhaps, the faith of the 
mission was in fault. Yet it should be remem- 
bered that the first entrance^ of a missionary 
into government service was in consequence of 
failure of help from other quarters. It should 
also be remembered that owing to the urgent 
and immediate necessity for help, the call for 
missionary aid seemed like a call from God, 
the consequences of whose refusal would have 
brought on the mission the odium of foolish 
scruples and neglected duty. Whether right or 
wrong their reasoning, there is but little doubt 
of their acting conscientiously. If mistaken in 
their views, they were honest in their act. 

But whatever injury may have accrued to 
the reputation of the Sandwich Islands mission, 
by the connection of some of their former 
members with the government, the fault is not 
justly chargeable on the mission, as a body. 
As a body, they uniformly declined all 
connection with civil alfairs. It has been, and 
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is a rule, from which they have never departed, 
that whoever of their number becomes a 
government officer, his connection with the 
mission mast cease at once. It has also been an 
invariable rule, that his support from the 
Missionary Board must cease at once. He ceased 
to be a missionary when he became a govern- 
ment officer. To the mission he was no IcHiger 
accountable. Nor were the mission longer 
responsible for him. Let it therefore be 
remembered that for the character and acts of 
Dr.. Judd, or any other officer of government 
who was once a missionary, neither the mission 
nor the American Board are any more responsible 
than are the merchants of Honolulu for the 
official acts of any of their number who may 
have filled the office of a foreign Consul. 
Their accountability to the mission and the 
responsibility of the mission for them ceased at 
once and for life, when they entered into the 
service of the king. The odium, therefore, 
which has attached to the mission on their 
account has been most unreasonable and unjust. 
As a body, the mission have ever kept aloof 
from government matters. It may be safely 
said that no body of ministers can be found, 
who in their circumstances would have done 
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less than they to influence the minds of rulers 
in their legislation. When consulted by the 
king or chiefs they have given advice. They 
may at particular junctures have suggested, but 
never dictated laws to a Hawaiian ruler. With 
remarkable singleness of purpose they have 
steadily pursued the work to which they at first 
devoted their lives. Only three clergymen and 
two laymen have ever entered into the service 
of the government. The pastors and teachers 
of ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, and even 
thirty years ago, are pastors and teachers still. 

MISSIONARY PROPERTY, 

Until within the last ten years not one then 
connected with the mission owned a foot of the 
soil. Not one owned the house that sheltered 
him. Not one owned the cow that gave his 
children milk. All were the property of the 
churches in America, by whom they were sent 
abroad. Not one could receive a fee for any 
service without rendering an account to the 
secular Agents who deducted the amount from 
his yearly allowance. So careful were the 
mission to guard against the danger and avoid 
the charge of avarice. 

It was not until the Board in Boston began to 
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urge on the mission a syistem of self-support^ that 
any began seriously to provide for their families. 
Since then a change has come over them. 
Gradually the most of them have bought some 
land. The Board having urged upon the 
mission, more and more strongly from year to 
year, a system of self support, finally made this 
fofmal offer, that to those missionaries who would 
try and obtain their support from their people, 
without further aid from the home churches, 
they would give the mission property belonging 
respectively to their several stations. In this 
way a few have come into the possession of a 
house and a herd. 

But such a step has been in most instanced 
a great trial to them. As far as their own 
feelings were concerned, they would have 
preferred no change. Their support under the 
American Board was a life insurance. If 
disabled the Board had still to provide for them. 
If obliged to travel for health, or return to the 
United States, the Board paid their expenses. 
In case of their death the Board would not leave 
their widows and orphans destitute. As 
missionaries of the Board they were always 
sure of a comfortable home and a respectable 
livelihood. To relinquish all this certainty for 
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an uncertainty, was by no means the choice of 
the mission. By far they would have preferred 
to have owned no land, no house, and no herd, to 
the day of their death. Had they been selfish 
men, and lovers of their ease, they would have 
held the Board to their original compact, and 
dismissed at once the proposition of self 
depetidence. 

But they viewed the subject conscientiously. 
They knew the necessities of missionary stations 
in other parts of the world, and the urgent 
appeals made by laborers there for the money of 
the churches. They therefore resolved to relieve 
the Board of their support, as fast as possible. 
To do this they bought as they could such 
quantities of unoccupied land as their limited 
means would allow. Still, as Ae books of 
the Land Office will show, they own but little. 
Their sole object in buying at all has been to 
provide for the maintainance of themselves and 
the settlement of their children. Who can 
blame them for this ? 

The experiment, however, is a dangerous one 
for their reputation. They have therefore 
shrunk from it. They have trembled lest 
avarice, so carefully guarded under the old 
system, should in some instances be developed 
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under the new. Possibly it may have proved so. 
It would be remarkable if among so many, none 
should yield to the temptation* But I have yet 
to learn the first instance. Some who had left 
the mission for the service of the government, 
may have built costly houses, and adopted a 
style of living far different from former years. 
But for this change they are personally 
responsible. If honestly they came into 
possession of their comforts (and none can prove 
the contrary) it is their own concern and not 
another's. None but an envious spirit can 
complain of it. The complainer would probably 
have done the same. 

But, however hazardous to the mission the 
experiment of self support, let it be remembered 
that it was Rone of their own seeking. It was 
urged upon them. The Board as the Agents of 
the churches at home, had given them no 
pe^ce, and refused to be satisiie*!, till the 
Hawaiian Pastors and Teachers entered 
earnestly into the plan of independence. [f, 
therefore, the missionaries, like prudent men, 
seek on the Islands a- comfortable settlement for 
themselves and children, let no man be small 
enough to blame them. What else could they 
have done when thrown by the churches on 
their own resources ? 
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If the government have in any instance given 
land, or sold land to a misKionary at a less price 
than to other foreigners, it was but an expression 
of gratitude most richly due. It were a burning 
shame in the king and chiefs not to remember 
with abundant liberality the men to whom they 
owe their sovereignty, especially when after the 
prinae of life is over they are urged by impatient 
churches to depend upon themselves. Language 
is too weak to express contempt enough for 
tliose who find fault with the missionaries for 
the few acres they possess, especially when it is 
remembered that the present policy was forced 
upon them. Writers deserve the scorn of 
respectable men, who from envy, or the spirit 
of the disappointed fox, defame the men who 
happened to precede them, and, who, unfor- 
tunately for the ambitious and hasty purpose of 
the writers, have gained by their valuable ser- 
vices the confidence and favor of those in power. 

THINGS TO BE REGRETTED. 

As before stated, it is to be regretted that the 
necessities of the government ever called a 
missionary from his appropriate work. But let 
it be remembered that in every instance the 
proposition for such a change came from the 
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king. Let it be also remembered that in every 
instance when a missionary became an officer of 
the government he from that day ceased to be 
a missionary. To the government alone was 
he henceforth accountable, and from the govern- 
ment alone he derived his support. If in any 
instance one has, while a government officer, 
proved himself unworthy of his former Christian 
profession, the mission are no more to bear the 
odium than were the generals of the American 
army the odium of the treachery of Arnold. 

It is also to be regretted, that any one once 
connected with the mission should have built 
costly houses, and adopted a style of living 
much beyond their habit when missionaries. 
Within reasonable limits they had a right so to 
do. But their conduct involved the missionary 
reputation, as most beholders and readers regard 
them still in that capacity. Hence in the sight 
of the world, though very unjustly, their 
worldliness, if worldly; or their fraud, if 
fraudulent; or their avarice, if avaricious : or 
their folly, if aristocratic or fond of royalties, 
is forthwith charged on missionary character. 
This is wrong. Simple justice requires that a 
distinction be made between one man and a 
body of men, and between those who with 
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unwavering purpose have kept at their proper 
work, and those who with whatever motives have 
gone into mercantile and political pursuits. But 
men are not careful to make these distinctions. 
Had, therefore, those who have left the mission 
remembered that their observers still regarded 
them as missionaries, and that their conduct 
would affect the reputation of the mission, far 
less scandal would have floated over the world 
about missionary riches, and missionary 
extravagance. 

It is also on some accounts to be regretted 
that the home churches have so strongly urged 
the independence of that mission. They have 
precipitated a measure for which the times were 
not mature. The Hawaiians are not yet able to 
support their pastors and teachers, except at the 
two principal ports. Consequently the mission- 
aries, in their anxiety to comply with the oft and 
long repeated wishes of the Board, and yet 
unable to derive a support from their poor people, 
have been in danger of becoming too secular. 
But thus far the danger has been more apparent 
than real. A grasping spirit has never yet been 
developed. Had they been avaricious, their 
influence with the chiefs could easily have 
secured to them large possessions. Instead of 
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the humble homes they now occupy, they might 
have owned the roost valuable portions of the 
kingdom. If for the little they now possess, 
which truly is but little, they are in fault, the 
churches, who so long urged them to independ- 
encOj must bear the blame. But if the 
missionaries must ere long depend on the 
Islands for support, who does not rejoice if in 
any instance, by gift or purchase, the worthy 
laborer has come into the possession of a house 
or a farm, as the home of his old age, or the 
trifling inheritance of his many children. 

Under the American Board the missionaries 
have, since the first few years, been comfortably 
supported. The policy of the Board has been 
liberal, wisely providing for every family a good 
house of adobe, stone, or wood, usually of two 
stories, and possessing most of the conveniences 
of a New England home. Family supplies have 
corresponded with those of country clergymen 
in the Atlantic States. I have visited every 
family in the mission but though I found 
abundance everywhere, I saw extravagance 
nowhere. Generally speaking their houses 
have been the best on the Islands. By 
enclosures, gardens, and shrubbery, they have 
given their homes an American appearance, 
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wisely making them the centers of civilization. 
This was one way in which they endeavored to 
be nsefnl. 

Bat however pleasant their homes, their lives 
have been laborious. While I have never seen 
men happier in their families, I have never 
seen harder workers. What they have done is 
proof of their industry. Their churches and 
school houses have been built by the most 
unwearied exertion. Particularly in the remote 
districts have they been the main spring of all 
native action and improvement. They have had 
to think, speak and act for the people. 
However large their field, they have had to 
traverse it several times a year. On foot, if not 
on horse, across deep ravines, over mad torrents, 
along dangerous shores, and on sultry plains, or 
in drenching rains, they have on their tours 
employed weeks of absence from their families 
preaching in every hamlet, and conversing with 
every inhabitant. Those more favorably situated 
have had the composing and translating to do. 
All have been industrious. Those who know 
them have never charged them with indolence. 
They have been " laborers worthy of their hire." 

Before closing this sketch, I had intended to 
have traced the mission and nation through one 
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more scene of trial and reversion to another 
deliverance and triumph. Bui the history of 
tha last ten years must be familiar to most 
readers of passing events. 

The seizure of the Islands in 1843 by Lord 
George Paulet, of the English ship of war 
Carysfort, their occupancy as a British Province 
during five months and six days^ the repeal, 
during that period, of the laws against immorality, 
and the consequent reflux over every Island of 
the old flood of abominations, were scenes and 
times of gloom not soon to be forgotten. The 
nation did not for years recover from the shock. 
The pernicious influence of Laplace in 1839, 
forcing foreign liquors on the nation had not yet 
disappeared, when lo ! this severe blow almost 
overturned the institutions of twenty years. 
The Sabbath was openly desecrated. Law was 
prostrate. Licentiousness was rife. The faith 
of all good men was tried. Very many church 
members fell into sin and apostacy 

But deliverance at last came. It came from 
the same nation that took them captive. Rear- 
Admiral Tho.Tfias, having heard at Valparaiso of 
the doings of Paulet, at once came over and 
restored to the Islands their native flag. The 
tide of iniquity was then once more arrested 
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and turned back, and the missionary work 
permitted to go on. 

In 1849 the French nation committed one 
other outrage which has scarcely a parallel for 
meanness in the history of ocean plunder. For 
pretended grievances, but really to intimidate 
the government to extend certain papal 
privileges, a French ship of war dismantled 
and demolished the king's fort, and robbed him 
of his favorite and beautiful schooner bearing 
his name. The firmness of the king and his 
council, however, defeated the impudent and 
absurd purposes of the Jesuits. This was the 
last interference of foreign powers that has 
seriously threatened the life of the nation. 

The result of the present movement is yet a 
problem. If successful, it will overthrow the 
present government but in itself can never 
overthrow the Christian churches. The Tree of 
Life has taken root, and, though but small, it 
has borne and is bearing too much fruit for the 
husbandman yet to say, -^cut it down." He 
has hitherto guarded it with jealous care, and 
most signally defeated all who have attempted 
to strike at its life. In the history of the past 
there is every reason to hope, that as far as the 
present American outrage on the government is 
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hostile to the success of Missionary work, it 
will, like all its predecessors, cover its perpe- 
trators with failure and disgrace. 

CONCLUSION. 

But these troubles with foreigners have 
always produced reverses which have seriously 
retarded the national progress. In view of all 
the vices constantly fostered and increased 
through the foreign influence, it is matter alike 
of wonder and gratitude that any morality 
should now be found. Among a people just 
emerged from heathen abominations subjected 
to such constant foreign corruption, and to such 
serious reverses in consequence of the interfer- 
ence of foreign powers, it is matter of devout 
thanksgiving that a church, or a school, or the 
nation itself survives. 

If residents and visitors complain of the want 
of virtue in female character, of the continual 
depopulation of the Islands, and so boast of the 
failure of the mission, let them put the blame 
on whom it belongs, not on those who have 
practiced and taught virtue for the past thirty 
years, but on those whose opposition to laws 
enforcing morality, and whose cerrupt lives, 
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have perpetuated and promoted the very vice of 
which writers most complain. Depopulation 
commenced long before the comrnencement of 
the mission. The ratio of depopulation, 
however, gradually diminished, until the 
introduction of diseases from this coast by 
vessels of war and commerce has of late years 
decimated the people and fore-doomed their 
extinction. Like the other red races they are 
falling before the white, and it is no failure in 
any body of men that they have not and cannot 
arrest and reverse the decree of God. It is 
now the heavenly work of that mission to save 
the souls of the remnant as they fade away. 
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LECTURE Vin. 



THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE PAST AND THE PKESBNT. 

National character is not formed and matured 
at once. Its formation is necessarily gradual. 
It has its birth and infancy, its childhood and 
manhood. The Sandwich Islanders are not yet 
out of childhood. 

But they have grown fast. By force of 
circumstances they have passed more rapidly 
than most barbarous nations through the 
infancy of civilization and Christianity. It was 
but yesterday they were born into the religious 
and political world : to-day by such aid as 
children always need, they are attempting to 
walk alone. 

But we must not be deceived by names. 
So strong is the law of association in the mind 
that we naturally connect titles with dignity — 
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intelligence, wealth and power with indepen 
dence — and refinement, purity and civilization 
with Christianity. Therefore where titles are 
conferred, where independence is acknowledged, 
and where Christianity prevails, we expect 
characteristics corresponding with the names. 
And, whether we are conscious of it or not, we 
make some nation possessing such a character 
the standard of every other of the same relative 
rank, position and name. By this simple law 
most readers have overestimated the advance 
of the Hawaiian nation. Because the king has 
been titled "His Majesty," his adopted children 
" Princes," the chiefs his "House of Nobles," 
and his native officials " His Highness" and 
" Their Excellencies," (of which, it must be 
confessed, a most ludicrous display has been 
made,) the common reader has been deceived 
into extravagant impressions of their national 
civilization. And because the converted idolater 
has been necessarily called a " convert," and 
the religious excitement in which he was 
converted " a revival," and the association in 
which converts were united " a church," and 
the number of these churches has swelled 
to thousands, therefore the mind of the reader 
has formed too high conceptions of native piety. 
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The reader has unguardedly associated in his 
mind the things signified by these names in 
England and the United States. Therefore, 
to his delighted and astonished vision, another 
Old or New England has risen in a day from 
the bosom of the Pacific ! It is needless to 
say that such visitors at the Islands have 
always been disappointed. Had they made due 
allowance for the short period in which civil 
government and christian institutions had 
existed on those shores, and the deep depths of 
pollution and oppression in vtrhich the nation 
had but recently been found, and the strong 
and constant foreign opposition to embarass 
missionary effort and perpetuate native vices, 
they would have come to far more favorable 
conclusions as to the results of the last thirty 
years. For it is only by a view of all these 
together that a proper estimate can be formed 
of the progress that has been made. .Then the 
contrast between the past and the present will 
make its proper impression on the mind. 

1. Let us contrast their past and present 
condition in respect to civilization. 

Formerly, they were a race of savages, living 
together like the beasts of the field. Their 
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only covering was a paper-like cloth hammered 
from the bark of a tree. They had no houses 
but those of grass, without partition or window. 
They had no means of conveyance from one 
island to another, but a frail canoe. They had 
no utensils but a gourd and a stone. They 
had no beasts of burden. A mat on the ground 
was their only table and chair. On this they ate 
with their fingers from a common dish. 

Now, iron has taken the place of stone. 
Nearly all the people are clothed. Many 
have erected adobe or small stone or frame 
buildings. Very few grass houses are without 
partitions. Chairs and tables are, to some 
extent, introduced into use. So, also, knives 
and forks and spoons. Whale boats are in 
common use among those on shores contiguous 
to market. Sloops, schooners, and brigs, owned 
by chiefs and a few enterprising common 
natives, are continually plying between island 
and island. Here and there a native has made 
a fence around his house and planted a tree, 
and cultivated flowers. Some have learned to 
trade, and opened stores. A few have under- 
taken the raising of coflfee and cane, and the 
manufacture, on a small scale, of molasses and 
sugar. They make their own garments. They 
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have become more cleanly in their houses, 
and are every way more respectable in their 
habits and appearance. A general advance has 
been made. 

It should be remembered, however, that the 
people are yet poor. By far the greater part 
have always lacked the means of improvement. 
This is the prominent reason why no greater 
advance has been made; for everywhere the 
natives have been ambitious, or vain, rather, of 
adopting civilized habits, especially in dress. 

None can appreciate the change, but they 
who saw them in their heathen state, and who 
know the difficulties of introducing among such 
a people habits of industry, neatness, economy 
and order. The stranger who visits their 
habitations, may yet see very much to disgust, 
and pronounce the attempts at their civilization 
a failure; but he does it in ignorance of the 
condition in which commerce and Christianity 
first found them. They have advanced quite as 
fast and as far as their means and the force of 
ancient habits would permit. 

2. Contrast the family institution of ancient 
times and present. 

Formerly, there was no family union but that 
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of convenience. Man and wife separated at 
pleasure. Polygamy divided and weakened 
any affection that might possibly exist between 
them, and introduced jealousy and quarreling 
into every hut. A man could with impunity kill 
his wife or child, or the child his sick or aged 
parent. Every family was at times the scene 
of the most violent passions and revolting 
cruelty. 

But now, every man and woman, livmg 
together as husband and wife, must be married 
in the forms of civilized and christian communi- 
ties. Law compels every man to provide for 
his family. Law punishes adultery as a crime. 
Law regulates divorce. Consequently, domestic 
love and peace have greatly increased. Children 
are better provided for. Parents have begun 
to govern them. More children are born, and 
fewer die in infancy. Law obliges parents to 
send their children to school. 

It is now a common sight to see a native 
walking with his wife and children to church, 
all decently clothed, and all behaving with 
propriety. At intervals they are thus seen 
going to the examination of the district school. 
On all the islands and in every district are 
many families with family altars j where parents 
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and children read together the word of God. and 
bow down together in morning and Ivening 
prayer! And (account for it as the reader may) 
these devotional scenes occur daily in more 
families at the Sandwich Islands, in proportion 
to the population, than either in England or 
the United States ! 

3. Contrast the present intelligence of the 
nation with former times. 

One generation back, the language had no 
letters. Neither chiefs nor people could read, or 
write, or print a word. They had no conception 
ot the art of doing either. They stared with 
great astonishment at the mystery of communi- 
cating thoughts on paper. They could compute 
by counting only. They knew nothing of the 
earth. They gazed only, but could not decipher 
the heavens. Their few schools were only for 
the purpose of teaching amusements, and the 
robber's art of breaking bones. 

Now, there are throughout the group four 
hundred common schools, in which are taught 
during five days of each week, over twelve 
thousand children. Besides these, are four 
others of a higher order, for the better education 
of the most promising boys and girls. There 
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is also a Royal School in the English language, 
for the thorough education of the children of 
the chiefs. By these means the great majority 
of the nation can read. Correspondence, by 
letter, is common from island to island, and from 
the Islands to this coast. 

A native newspaper is published at Honolulu, 
most of whose matter is from native writers. 
Several printing presses and a bindery are in 
constant operation, most of whose workmen are 
natives. Beside the bible and hymn book, no 
mean library has been translated and composed, 
consisting of religious, scientific and literary 
books of various kinds. As early as ten years 
ago as many as 10,000,000 of pages had been 
printed at the mission presses. These have 
found their way into native houses all over the 
Islands, and have been read more or less by 
every reader. Some of these volumes were 
written by native authors. 

In the common schools are taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic and geography. In the 
higher schools are taught the higher mathe- 
matics, sciences, histories and philosophies, 
usually pursued in our Acadamies. The 
proficiency made in these studies has often 
surprised teachers and strangers. 
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Still, there is but little independent thought 
among the most gifted. They are often 
sprightly, but have no strength of mind. 
They perceive better than they judge. They 
learn fast for a time, but soon reach their limit. 
They lack that mental basis for improvement 
which can be acquired only by the gradual 
national growth from generation to generation. 

Yet the advantages of this effort of the 
mission to develope and strengthen the native 
mind, are most manifest. The graduates of 
the higher schools are the teachers, the clerks, 
the magistrates, the assessors, tax-gatherers, 
and school superintendents of the whole group. 
They are the strength of the nation. They 
control the national sentiment. They demon- 
strate the capacity of the native mind for 
elevation and influence. Three of them are 
ordained ministers of the Gospel, and by their 
intelligence, inte^^rity and consistent piety, 
afford a hope of the eventual independence of 
the Hawaiian churches. 

4. Contrast the present government of the 
Islands with that of ancient days. 

Formerly the king and chiefs were absolute. 
They were proprietors alike of soil and subject. 
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They disposed of property, limb, liberty, and 
life, at pleasure. They were accountable to 
none. The consequence was slavery in a most 
servile form. No man dared to aspire to notice. 
None dared to accumulate property. None 
dared to remonstrate against extortion or violence. 
There was therefore, no motive for industry. 
Improvement to any extent would have 
endangered life or liberty. 

Now, a written Constitution defines and limits 
the powers of the king, and secures also to the 
people the rights of property, liberty and life. 
Customs and usages have given place to 
published laws. A system of taxation (though 
perhaps still too burdensome) provides against 
the old liabilities to extortion. Trial by jury 
guards the accused against personal and vin- 
dictive violence. Even the king is subject to 
law. The Sabbath is made sacred by formal 
statute. Virtue is protected by law, however 
much its salutary restrictions are broken. 
Provision is made for the education of every 
child in the kingdom. The widest toleration is 
granted to all religions. The press is. free. 
Home is inviolate. Protection is sure. 

The people are represented in the national 
council by delegates of their own choice. 
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They can appeal from a lower to a higher 
court. They can purchase, hold, and convey 
land. Industry is encouraged. Common 
Hawaiians can now be men. 

Though limited in resources the credit of 
the government is good. Though much engaged 
of late years in internal improvements^ the 
government is but little, if any, in debt. Though 
contemptible in power; though dependent on 
foreign counsel for aid in its administration, 
the government is a credit to the nation. It is 
adapted to the people. It meets their necessities. 
It provides for their improvement. It oppresses 
none. It affords no honest man, native or 
foreigner, who pursues honestly an honorable 
calling, and leads a virtuous life, one word of 
reasonable complaint. If not interfered with ; 
if unembarassed by foreign powers, and uncor- 
rnpted by foreign visitors, no government would 
be administered with more ease, satisfaction and 
profit. Among no people could one establish a 
more quiet home. Under no government could 
one be more respected or be more secure. 
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5. Contrast of the morals of tb# nation now 
and then« 

Once thffj were a nation of thieves. They 
were trained to the ait Chiefa kept men 
practised to steal Robbers Inrked in all 
places of eonceahnent Plunder was the 
object in the murder of crews and the breaking 
np of ships. Thieving was the great annoyance 
of foreign residents and the early missionaries. 

But for many years the cTil has existed to a 
less extent than hi most christkus lands. 
Whether it became disgrncefa], or the lsW» 
were so stringent, or the improTed sentiment 
of the people checked it, a wondeifsl change 
has tsken f^e ia tins respect 

The experience of the writer took him entirely 
by surprise. He was at one lime eivlireiy 
alone among ihem, in one of the most secluded 
and least instructed parts of HawaiL The most 
abundant opportunities for piUering were daily 
ocovirring^ bat not ia one hMtance was his 
ooofidence in them misplaced. He has given 
opea bnreau drawers, filled wilh clothing, and 
pails and blankets filled with many Uiings 
tempting to a native's ey^ te be emried by 
strange men women and ehiidveii ever a Ibel 
path ef twehre miles^ all along iidii<^ were 
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conyenient places of concealment ; but he never 
knew that an article was taken. Missionarie» 
have for many years been accustomed to go 
from the different Islands to General Meeting, 
taking their families with them, and leaving 
their houses unguarded. Only in three instances 
has house or property been disturbed. These 
were of late occurrence, and in one or two cases 
the evidence was conclusive that foreigners were 
the instigators or the thieves. 

It is not pretended that the natives do not 
steal. Nor is it pretended that there would be 
vastly more of it but for the laws. (In what* 
country would there not be?) But it is only 
asserted, without fear of denial, that, however 
much of thijs vice is still prevalent, it has greatly 
diminished, from former years. Indeed there is 
far greater exemption of proprerty from petty 
theft, even in the sea ports, than in most cities 
of Europe and America. 

Formerly intemperance was universal. After 
the introduction of foreign liquors, Liholiho 
was at the head of a nation of drunkards. 
But so great had been the influence of the 
mission on the minds of rulers and people, that 
before Laplace forced the introduction and 
sale of brandy and wine, liquor was a 
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contraband article. It could not be landed, 
nor sold, nor manufactured, by foreigner or 
native. The use of it was strictly forbidden to 
every subject. But the Laplace treaty, forced 
upon the rulers by French guns, opened the 
closed gates, and once more let the deluge in. 
Still by temperance societies, headed by the 
king, the tide was soon arrested, and its 
desolation checked. But though the king has 
since departed from his integrity, and many, 
especially in the ports have followed his 
staggering steps, it is acknowledged by every 
traveller, that the Hawaiians are a sober people. 
The teachers and scholars, as well as the 
church members, are pledged to total abstinence. 

lAcentuyusness was formerly as unblushing as 
it was universal. It pervaded every rank. 
Virtue was a thing unknown. Sodom and 
Gomorrah were never worse than shore and 
ship board in those days of darkness. 

There is much of the same sin now. It is 
yet the national pit. But much as missionaries 
still lament it, and much as visitors publish it, 
it is as true that the people are now compara- 
tively pure. Law punishes it. A growing 
sentiment of reform frowns on it. It is less 
bold. It is far less common. 
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Theie can everywhere be found a modesty 
that blushes — and a virtue that is blind to silks 
and gold. There are parents that guard the. 
morals of their children. Marriage vows are 
sometimes kept. Less and less is the sin the 
occasion of church discipline. The conscience 
of the nation is more and more awake to 
its guik. 

Against no other sin have the missionaries 
from the first given such instruction and warning. 
None other have they visited with such reprocrf 
and discipline. For the suppression of no other 
have they so influenced rulers to wield the arm 
of law. Their uniform course has had its e^lect. 
It has to a certain extent disgraced the sin. 

It has to a great decree driven it out of sight. 

^11 it is a common sin. But it is most 
common where foreigners are most numerous. 
It sometimes thrives best under the patroiiage 
of the very writors, who on account of its 
prevalence at the seaporlB, charge the mission 
with a fiulure. 

S. Contrast tito niHgian ef die past aad the 
pvesent* 

Idolatry onee filled the htad wi^ terror. 
It rent the air with shrieks of alarm, or yells of 
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savage delight. It drenched the altars and 
bathed the feet of monstrous gods with harnan 
blood. It gathered shameless crowds to an 
obscene and cruel worship. It crushed the 
people under its fearful tabu. 

But where the priest strangled human yictims, 
the preacher now offers Christ Where wildly 
rung the retelry of excess, is now spread the 
table of communion. Many sons who slew 
their aged parents, many mothers who buried 
aliye their helpless infants, now sit down in 
solemnity, and often in t^ars, to commemorate 
the death of Christ. In many families love has 
taken the place of jealousy, singing the place of 
wailing, and prayer the place of angry words. 
Many have died in the calm or triumphant 
hope of Christian faith. In a hut in which 
the writer could not stand erect, he has seen 
the poor but pious islander impatient to die and 
«be with Christ." 

All over the Islands, the Sabbath is 
remarkable for its stillness. Large congregations 
assemble for religious instruction in every district. 
Children are everywhere gathered into Sabbath 
schools. Adults are associated in Bible classes. 
Daily morning prayer meetings, and weekly or 
semi-weekly lectures and conferences are 
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attended in most of the churches. Most of the 
children of the nation^ and most of the members 
of the churches, commit one yerse of the Bible 
every day. Thousands ask the blessing of 
God on their daily food. As many observe 
morning and evening family worship. If able, all 
members of churches give something for the 
support of the gospel, while at different times 
several religious associations are remembered 
in their prayers and benefactions. 

Within the last two years a Missionary 
Society has been formed among the native 
churches, which has now two missions under its 
care, one in the King's Mill group in Micronesia, 
and one at the Marquesas Islands in the South 
Pacific. At both of these the Hawaiian 
churches are supporting native Hawaiian 
missionaries. And according to their ability 
and numbers, it may be safely said that the 
Sandwich Islands churches are giving more for 
benevolent purposes than any other body of 
Christians on the globe. God alone knows 
their motives; we speak of facts only. 

Among several hundreds of Hawaiians 
in this State a few are church members. 
Quite as many of these, in proportion to 
their numbers and advantages, have maintained 
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their integrity as among other classes of pro- 
fessed Christians. They brought with them 
their Bibles and hjrmn books. They took them 
to the mountains. In their encampments they 
have met for worship on the Sabbath. Two 
or three of them have acted as exhorters to 
the whole. At their own request the writer has 
several times called church members and others 
together at Sacramento, Marysville and Placer- 
ville. Every Sabbath afternoon in November 
and December, 1848, he preached to an 
encampment of fifty or sixty of them on the 
margin of this Bay, where now are located 
several of our heavy mercantile firms. Every- 
where, where he has called them together, 
have spectators spoken with commendation of 
their appearance. Communion seasons with 
the ten or twelve church members present, 
have been among the most pleasant associations 
connected with two of the , meetings of the 
Presbytery of San Francisco. Generally 
speaking, the Islanders have too closely imitated 
the vices of the whites, and fallen into the 
prevailing habits of the country. But the few 
church members among them, have, with two or 
three exceptions, stood firm. Indeed, pious 
Americans have often gone to their meetings on 
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the Sabbath, though unablo to understand their 
language, to get away from their own noisy 
encampinfents. Through me they have adranoed 
money and ordered Bibles and hymn books, and 
the native newspaper, one suj^ly of whieh has 
been received and distributed. In one of their 
encampments, a graduate of the Lahainaluna 
Seminary teaches a daily morning school, as 
well as preaches on the Sabbath. 

Such are the facts with which the writer is 
fioniliar both here and at the Islands. They 
are facts of great interest. They indicate a 
change in the mental, moral, social, political 
and religious condition of a people during a 
single generation, which may well strengthen 
the faith of the church in the practicability of 
the world's conversion. 

CAUSES OF CHANGE. 

It is not claimed that this change has been 
wrought wholly by the Ameriean Mission. 
Various causes have conspired to accomplish 
the result. 

Idolatry had become superannuated, and that 
peculiar state of things had arrived when the 
nation were ready for a change. At that 
juncture God raised up an instrument to ef^ot 
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it. He sent forth the great Kamehameha ob 
his career of conquest, to unite the warlike 
tribee in one. That revolution in the government 
gave the nation the first impulse. 

Then succeeded the revolution in the reU^ 
gitm of the people by his son and successor, 
liholiho, by which the nation were delivered 
from the ancient system of tabu. 

But these revolutions only partially removed 
the burdens of ages. They broke not the yoke 
of despotism. They robbed not superstition of 
its ghostly power. They cleansed not the 
people of their vileness. They only concentrated 
in one king the power of many. ' Still in the 
one there was less oppression than in many. 

Both of these revolutions encouraged com- 
merce. They created a brisk trade with 
foreigners in such articles as the islands 
produced. The King bought vessels and 
freighted them to distant shores. Trade took 
the place o( war, bringing its evil as well as its 
good. But it awoke the national mind. It 
kindled in the awakened mind a desire for 
better Uiings ; a step of great importance in the 
national advance. Trade and the absence of 
all religion placed the people in a most fiavorable 
position to receive instruction. Both made the 
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gospel 'Welcome. Thus commefce and foreign 
advice and example, all united with the 
providences of God to effect these changes. 
They were needed and powerful agencies, and 
they did the work they were commissioned to do. 
They are always important aids in the elevation 
of a barbarous people. 

But the influence of these agencies is neces- 
sarily limited. For that influence only is 
thoroughly and permanently useful which 
reaches the heart of a people. That must be 
cleansed before abominations will cease. 
There lust, avarice, and the love of power are 
engendered, and there these passions must be 
subdued. Otherwise power will not cease to 
oppress, nor avarice to extort, nor superstition to 
be cruel. While the laws of mind remain as 
they are, the heathen whose hearts are un^ 
changed will be heathen still. Science, 
literature, commerce and the arts can make 
idolatry less gross; they can cover up the 
shamefulness of crime ; but whether it be the 
idolatry of the classic Greek and Roman, or of 
the untutored Indian or Islander, it will be 
idolatry still — absurd in its faith, vile in lusts, 
atrocious in its cruelties, and hopeless in its 
end. It has ever been so. It will ever be so. 
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It would have been so in the islands of the 
Pacific. 

While, therefore, we rightly appreciate science, 
letters, commerce and the arts, we must assign 
them an inferior rank as instrumentalities in the 
elevation of the human race — We must give to 
Christianity the preference above all others. 
For while Christianity fosters and employs all 
others, it does what no others can do. It 
changes the heart, the fountain of all desires 
and emotions, and so effectually breaks up 
superstitions and redeems from vice. To the 
gospel, therefore, whose peculiar province is the 
human heart, we look for relief from all the 
sins and woes that degrade and distress the 
family of man. To that gospel, as preached 
and taught from the pulpits and the press of 
the Sandwich Islands Mission must we mainly 
attribute whatever changes for the better have 
there been wrought during thirty years of labor 
for the instruction and admiration of the world. 

CONCLUSION. 

Grant that much remains to be done, it is 
also true that much has already been done. 
If indeed they are a thoughtless people, it 
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should be remembered that mental strength 
and independence are the growth of ages : the 
gradual improvement of one generation upon 
another. If the people have advanced but little 
in the forms and customs of older christian 
nations; it should be borne in mind that 
civilization cannot be engrafted at once upon 
barbarism, nor children lay aside in a day the 
domestic and social habits of their fathers. If 
they have made slow progress in wealth and the 
arts, it has been because experience alone can 
develope the resources of an untried soil, and 
the skill and energies of an ignorant and 
indolent people. If errors and follies have 
crept into the administration of government, it 
may be asked, when did ever a people, just 
broken from the yokes and chains of many 
generations, more properly appreciate their 
liberties, or with less mistakes maintain the 
premature position of an independent nation? 
If immorality be still too prevalent, it may well 
be asked how it could be otherwise, or rather, 
how so great improvement could have been 
made, while the people are but one generation 
removed from heathenism, and while sailors and 
other foreigners from christian lands have been 
so active in the promotion of vice! 
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Time only, and freedom from foreign inter- 
ruption, are wanted to complete what has been 
80 well begun. The right agencies are at work. 
Only let them continue generation after genera- 
tion, and by the uniform laws of human 
improvement, they will effect the complete 
redemption of the Island races. 

But we are an impatient people. We expect 
a people to be bom and matured in a day. 
Nothing could be more unreasonable. We 
plant an acorn, and expect to sit under its 
branches and behold ripe fruit within a year ! 
How many generations passed away before the 
Britons grew to giant greatness. All history 
teaches that we must wait patiently the slow 
operation of nature^s laws. 

Had travellers borne this in mind, so many of 
them would not have pronounced the Mission 
work a failure. With more knowledge of what 
the people were and are, they would have 
reported it, what it is infctctj A PROGRESSIVE 
TRIUMPH. 
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